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SACKING 


STARVATION RIOTS IN IRELAND. 


Our readers cannot have forgotten the accounts which have been pub- 
lished in this and other American newspapers of the starvation riots in 
Ireland. 
® potato store in Galway, on the 13th of June last, from a sketch taken 


The very spirited engraving above, is a view of an attack upon 
upon the spot. The distress become too great for the inhabitants to en- 
dure their misery any longer, without some more substantial alleviation 
than prospects of a coming harvest, and their resource in this case was 
to break open the potato stores and distribute their contents, without 
much discrimination among the plunderers, and to attack the mills 
' was known to be stored, Doring the entire of that day 
j mub, led on 


.nd children, but having an imposing reserve inthe rear, of the 


the town was in the puss iow of a Gerce aud suvernabi 


by women 


Claddagh fishermen. The sheriff, with a strong force of police and the 
lepot of the 30ch Regiment, which constitutes the garrison, vainly at- 
temp'° to restrain them. They assailed him and his armed bands with 
shov f stones, Wai ch we inded Lhe comman lin gs ye cer « f the nN i! '’% 
ry party the head, aad hurt several of the men But, with si gular 


forbearance and humanity, the soldie:y held their fire, and, aa it was im- 
4 


possible to disperse such a mob without firing amongst them, the millers 


were induced to promise that meal st 1 be retailed on the following 


morning at 15d. a stone. 


NEW-YORK, SEPTEMBER 10, 1842. 





A POTATO 








STORE. 


The discontent of the sufferers had been aggravated by the unfeeling, 
and there was some reason to suspect, the dishonest artifices of those 
who had food tosell. Farmers, known to have abundant supplies of po- 
tatoes, had not only refused to part with any portion of them at the pre- 
sent high prices, but had actually sent into the markets and meade pur- 
chases, in order to augment the scarcity. Numbers of dealers also, 
speculating en a rise, had stored quantities of provisions, which they re- 
fused to give out at a fair profit; and in several instances, these persons 
had cleared ont the markets the moment they were opened, and left the 
poor famishing housekeepers, with their money in their hands, in the 
midst of apparent plenty, unable to procure even the supply of a single 
day. 

Under such circumstances it is not to be wondered that the magistra- 
cy sided as far as possible with the people; lending their authority and 
influence to persuade the farmers to sell directly to the consumers, in- 

! 


stead of giving 4 chance to huckaters and forestallers, to prey upon the 
distresses of the people How deep that distress was, may be judged by 


the follow cx 


“ ract of aletrer from Gulway:—‘‘ An abundance of po- 


This 


over three pence always 


tatoes was brought in on Saturday, and sold at fourpence a stone. 


is not an extravagant price, though a fraction 


pinches the poor man ; but in the present dearth of employment, any 


price at all must distress him. Of the scarcity of money you may judge 
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from this fact, of which I can assure you from personal! observation, that 
at Loughrea, in this county, when the famishing people were riotously 
assembled to oppose the forestallers in the potato market, eggs were of- 
fered for sale at five for a penny, and chickens, quite fit for the pot, were 
sold for sevenpence a couple. 

In this days paper are accounts of riots in Manchester, Glasgow, and 
other places. There, as in Ireland, the plan of permitting women 
to be leaders has prevailed. 
tively little destruction of property takes place, and next to no fighting ; 


One good effect of this is that compara- 
for women are not, even in a mob, so destructive as men. They re- 
main women still, and more bent upon satisfying the necessities cf their 
children than upon the destruction of property. Another good effect of 
putting the women in front is, that it makes the soldiers unwilling to 
fire, while it diminishes the necessity for such harsh measures. 
Siti... 

. w—n"y sTAT 

» LAST COFFIN. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


TH 


with myriads of brilliant specks. 


the sleeping city was borne away upon the blast. 
resounded the footsteps of the sentinels, as, muffled up in their long 


white cloaks, and high black caps, they wandered to and fro, with | 


measured paces, like spirits of the departed. 
Lo ! an aged prince passes through the postern gate of his castle 
into the neighboring park. His faithful attendants, who have watched 


his steps for a period exceeding the span of mortality, would fain im- | 


ropa their lord to screen his hoary head, now that the last branch of 
vis royal house is withered; but the earnestness of death darkens 
the king’s countenance,—silently they bow their heads before him, 
for their lips refuse their office, and they follow him sorrowfully with 
their eyes. 

With impetuous haste the aged prince totters through the glitter- 
ing evergreens. He feels not the cold, nor the frosty breath of the 
wind that tosses the few scanty, grey locks upon his bare head, It 
is as though he would anticipate the destiny that seizes with icy 
hand upon his trembling heart. 


He has arrived at the verge of his park, near the humble dwellings | 
of the workpeople in the employment of the court.—He stands still, | 
**Oh Fate ! thou shouldst have spared me my one, last, solitary | 
child !” sighed he. ‘Oh happier than thy country’s prince art thou, | 


humble artisan, even if thou wakest amid thy sleeping little ones 
with care, because thon hast not wherewithal to satisfy their hunger 
on the morrow ! 
whole race descend into the grave. 


He advanced a few steps forward ; a noise met his ear; it was the | stantly turned inward, and one could sce in his eyes that his soul 


| already belonged to another world. One care only had he for this ; 


grating sound of a saw. 

‘* Who works so much beyond the midnight hour? Doubtless,’’ 
eontinued he, replying to himself, “ it is the coffin-maker, preparing 
his coffin. Man! thou might’st become rich, if now thou madest 
him a cradle.” 

He had approached nearer to the heuse whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded ; when the sawing ceaced and he distinguished the tones of 
a deep male voice. It was an old strange melody, harsh and mo- 
notonous as the words which grated on his ear.— 


The fiend of death has seized his bow, 
His shaft unerring flies— 

No tower of strength can ward the blow; 
The mighty mortal dies ! 

Ye powers of craft and malice, lo ! 
Your jreacherous deeds proclaim— 

Malice has wrouglit its owner’s woe ; 
His craft has turned to shame. 

Behold the pit—by man of sin 
A snare for others laid— 

But Fate has ca!!’d, and see, within 
His own death.bed has made ! 

Then hail ! oh hai), Eternal Power! 
In whom is placed my trust ; 

I know thy strengih in peril’s hour, 
Omnipotent and just! 


The king listened ; anon the song ceased, and a noise resounded 
from within as of tools thrown aside. 

‘But no guilt rests upon my brow,”’—said the prince. ‘I have 
seen two generations spring up and fade : I have ruledthem justly.” 

A frosty shudder agitated his feeble frame—at length he became 
more composed. He opened the door ; a hot vapor rushed forth, 
and a large apartment presented itself to him, illumined by many 
lights. Ata long working bench stood a tall, haggard form busied 


upon an almost finished coffin, Nolife,noemotion, nospark of sen- | 


| nical and immoral conduct. 





| father could not survive her, and yet durst not dic : 


Thou livest anew with them ;—but with me my | the life of a saint in an inseparable union‘of souls ; I never saw &im 
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| sibility beamed from the workman’s glassy eyes, as he continued his 


| employment regardless of the monarch’s entrance. 
| “So late at your duty, master ?” said the prince. 
| «Every man,” returned the joiner, “ performs the work to which 
| his Eternal Master calls him ; and he has sent me to you to prepare 
your race a resting place.” 
** Man ! how can God have called thee to that work ?” exclaimed 
the raging prince. ‘*‘ Madman! wouldst thou add to my anguish ?”” 
‘ Sire,” returned” the coffinmaker, undismayed, “ madness will 
vex thee! But,” continued he after a pause, “ if you would fain hear 
my history and your own, sit yeu ;down upon that coffin-lid ; it is 
the coffin of your own heir, but there is no other scat in the place. 
See, it is masterly-work ; this sculpture upon it is the design of a 
church crumbling to pieces, with its tombstones and crosses, the to- 
kens of death, destroyed by death’s hand. Why dost thou stand 
staring so wildly at my work? Make no ceremony, but be seated, 
| that I may proceed ; the job is almost done, and will occupy me just 
| as long as my story.” 
As if pressed down by some invisible powcr, the prince seated him- 
self upon the coflin.lid, as it lay upon the floor; the coffin itself stood 
upon the bench. The joiner tucked up his wide sleeves about his 


The watchman upon the turret had cried the midnight hour ; the nervous erme and began to plane it, while, with his eyes fixed upon 


heavens shone in all their starry splendor ; and the ground glittered | 
Every sound of living breath | 
seemed benumbed by the frost, and every murmur that arose from | 


Fearfully now | ne begen ; 


his work, as if he heeded nothing else, neither the high personage 
who listened to him, nor the import of his own words, or rather as if 
the latter were spoken by another mouth, or at least by another spirit, 


‘ Sir, did you know the deceased Prince Sigismund ?” 

‘* My ancestor,” answered the king, gloomily, “the last of his 
family, as 1 of mine.” 

‘“* My grandfather,” said the workman. 

“Thy grandfather ?” replied the prince, with surprise. ‘‘ Heavens ! 
what form suddenly presents itself to my memory ?” 


“* My history will explain all,” rejoined the coffin maker. ‘‘ When 


| I first came into the world there was little prospect that the golden 
| ircle would ever deck your brow ; and justso much the more wildly 


was the storm to rage amid the clustering branches of our family, 
till none were left but my grandmother and her only daughter. 
Then your father mounted our house’s throne. The prince’s widow 
was little heeded : God’s judgment upon her because she herself 
was wanting in maternal love, and at length thrust her daughter out 
of her own house—after disturbing her mental peace, by her tyran- 
Then the latter gave up all earthly 
glory, and desired, after so deep a deception, nothing more than a 
heart full of love, and the quiet peace of obseurity. She found both 
in my father ; for although he was not of princely descent, he pos- 
sessed a lofty mind and atowering spirit. She brought him six sons; 
when the last was born, her measure of duty was performed. My 
the departed 
drew him after her ; his children held him. He lived here with her 


either joyful or sad like another morta!. His thoughts were con- 


to instil into his sons their mother’s lofty spirit, and to prepare such 

a fate for them that the workings of that spirit in them might not 

be oppressed by an overpowering weight of worldly misery. He or- 

dered their education accordingly, and dedicated his undivided at- 
tention to it ; and as he possessed himself but little of this world’s 
goods, he doubted not but your father would at least bestow some 
portion of them upon the descendants of a man from whom he had 
obtained all, and whose throne he occupied. His entreaties found no 
way to the prince’s heart. Then you, his only con, ascended the 
throne. You at least, he hoped, having received such signal bounty 
| from heaven, and expecting to become the founder of a race far ex- 
tending into futurity, would be willing to deserve such grace, by 
shewing some commisseration for the last withering branches of 
| your own stock. But he received no answer to his repeated euppli- 
| cations ; and when at last he attempted to approach your person, 
| your sentinels thrust him back with their halberds. Therefore has 
| God sent the destroying angel into your house, whose entrance no 
| sentries can prevent. But I am anticipating my story. Attend |” 
The monarch, trembling with fear and agitation, supported him- 
self against the pillar which sustained the wide roof. The coffin. 

| maker went on with his narration without interrupting his work. 

“ Just as my father received this rude repulse, the time had arrived 
when my three eldest brothers were to enter on the career that he 
had selected for them. He called us together, ‘ God,’ said he,’ ‘ has 
determined otherwise than we wished.’ Procceding then to acquaint 
us with his circumstances, he conjured us to give up all ideas of 
grandenr, and follow the humble vocations which he had already 
made choice of for us. We were silent, because we would not dis- 
tress our father, but the spirit of the departed prince burned in the 
hearts of his grandsons. At night we all escended to the top.most 
room of the house. There we resolved rather to relinquish life than 
degrade ourselves by any mean occupation ; but we resolved first t 
drag down your ungrateful race with us to perdition. 

‘An inexpressible inward anxiety betrayed to our father what was 
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passing. On a sudden he appeared in the midst of us—as his six 
sons stood there in a circle, with their daggers raised in their right 
hands to swear, and their eyes, especially those of the youngest, 
though he had not completed his fourteenth year, flashing with indig- 
nation. Ourarms dropped mechanically as he regarded us with 
his placid look, and our anger died away when he addressed us : 
‘ Children, have I dedicated ye to the dark deeds of hell? Is every 
ray of heavenly light from yonder, where your mother beckons ye, 
extinguished in your breasts ?? Every wrathful feeling was eradi- 
cated as he spoke, and all power of volition destroyed. But in pro- 
portion as our spirits grew composed, an inward feeling seemed more 
and more to animate our father :—his eyes beamed so brightly that 
we durst scarce look at him ; a spirit of prophecy came over him, 
and with a terrible voice he exclaimed,—* Stain not your hearts and 
hands! Vengeance is His, He will repay!’ It was clear to us, 
then, that we must leave it to God to judge ; and the hands which 
we had raised to imprecate vengeance, were now uplifted to confirm 
the vow that we would never seek for revenge on the foe who had 
wronged us in our parents.” 

Without leaving off his work, the coffin-maker stopped a second, 
as if to give the king time to recover himself, for he had swooned 
away. 
ne’ Si.” continued he, ‘then I was the youngest. It was late at 
night when we separated; I walked out into the garden. The 
weather was sultry, and the atmosphere exceedingly oppressive ; 
while the thick darkness was only occasionally relieved by the faint 
glimmer of a distant flash of lightning. I sat myself down, exhaus. 
ted in spirit and in body, and fell asleep. Singular dreams flitted 
before my troubled mind; but when I awoke they were al! vanished, 
distinctly as I had seen them. However, the words which one ap- 
parition had whispered to me, echoed articulately and intelligibly in 
my soul. ‘Gird thyself to prepare the coffins, in which the unmer- 
ciful generation shall be carried to the grave !’ And as I now ob. 
served that I had fallen asleep beneath my favorite tree, on which 
were six roses, its first hearing, which had all opened in the day and 
withered during the night, I looked upon this asa token of the 
certain fulfilment of my vision. 








** Like my brothers, I relinquished my ambitious hopes, and entered — 


the next morning into the service of a joiner, whose business I spee- 
dily began to learn. I acquainted nobody with the least circumstance 
of my dream. I worked indefatigably, and when my term of servi- 
tude’expired, I wandered about in foreign parts, seeking employment 
as a journeyman. I never gave my relatives any tidings of me, for 
I knew in obscurity alone could I follow my obscure calling. I ob- 
tained reputation as a mechanist : then you appointed me to your 
city. I knew it must so happen ; but a long time elapsed before I 
found employment, so that I had opportunities of inveating curious 
ornamental devices for coffins, and in many an hour of the night I 
worked up my materials in emblematical sculpture. I was offered 
great prices for my work—‘ They are bespoke,’ said I,‘ and must be 
got ready beforehand, for such work is not to be performed 
in the hour of need.? Nobody understood me ; I alone knew what 
I meant. I was afterwards appointed coffin-maker to your house. 
hold. Now, thought I, business will begin. But your house’s splen- 
dor glowed on with increasing lustre ;—your children grew up in 
strength and beauty ; and you were esteemed the happiest of princes. 
But the spirit in me spake—* They must be exalted high, that their 
downfall may be the greater,’ and [ waited patiently for the accom. 
plishment of that, which I knew must come to pass. 

“It happened that one clear spring day I went out of my work. 
shop, and wandcred through the green meadows. Suddenly the sky 
darkened above me, and the hail fell and destroyed the fresh seed 
that was just beginning to shoot. While I reflected upon the pass- 
ing scene, a voice within me said, *‘ The first things shall be first sac- 
rificed.? I understood this not, but went home ;—then the cry of 
despair assailed my ears. The twin sons thy wife had first borne thee 
were gone ; a malignant disorder had quickly swept them away, both 
in one hour. Then I thought of the sculpture of the pair of doves 
offered up in the temple—and I looked them out and fitted them to 
the coffin in which your twin sons repose under the cold sod. 


‘Years rolled on ; itwas summer. I ascended a hill whereI was 
accustomed to quench my thirst with a fresh draught from a lucid 
spring that collected in a stone basin, under the shade of a lofty beech 
trec that stood on the skirt of a mountain-meadow. Far extends the 
glance from that elevated spot, over a flat fertile land, dotted with 
innumerable cities and villages, the fairest portion of your kingdom. 
But when I had reached the spot, the channel was dry in which the 
streamlet used to purlfand the basinempty. Then spake the voice 
—‘ Now the spring fails.’ I hurried homme and got ready the sculp- 
ture of the parting mother, for I well knew that soon would your 
royal spouse decline ; and so it happened. 

“ The circling years again rolled on, and I stood one day in autumn 
beneath the favorite tree that you planted with your own hand; and 
while I gazed with admiration at the ripening fruits, the storm caught 
the arms and branches, and shook them so that all the fruit fell off. 
The voice said, ‘‘ Now the fruit falls!” I returned homeward im- 
mediately, to prepare the sculptures of the broken lily’s stem, the 
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| butterfly with torn wings, and the leafless rose ; and as I entered 
the city, the wailing of the people burst upon my ear, and I learned 
that the carriage which bore your daughters, three lovely brides, 
betrothed to three royal bridegrooms, had been overturned and 
dashed down ® precipice ; and just as I reached the boundary of 
your park, they brought the lacerated corpses of yur beloved chil- 
dren upon litters, covered with costly canopies, through the postern 
entrance. ‘ 

After this, a long period elapsed. Mightily appeared your race 
to wrestle with the destruction that impended over it. Powerfully 
grew your youngest son, a bold hero in the field of slaughter. We 
celebrated the prince’s nuptial fete. He brought conquests to your 
country ; his bed was unblessed. Then winter laid both meadow and 
stream in chains; all nature reposed ; but restlessly raged on the 
fury of mankind, in reckless bloodshed. ; 

“I went out into the dark and deep green forest. There was an 
aspiring fir, to whose lofty summit I often looked up in admiration of 
the mighty artisan who had formed so proud a work ; its long straight 
stem lay extended at the feetof !owly shrubs! Then tho voice spake, 
while I gazed on it, full of sorrow. ‘Now is the axe laid to the 
trunk Without delay, I bent my steps homeward, «nd scarcely 
had I looked out the sculpture of the fallen temple, wn the joyous 
cry of victory resounded through the city; but suddenly every 
tongue was stilled—and quickly followed the direful news; that the 
crown prince had falien on the field! Not for his own sake has he 
aggrandized his kingdom—others will now possess it. Now, sir, my 
Story 18 finished, and [ have no more emblems.” The king cried, as 
if struck with madness, “‘ and hast thou no coffin left for me ?” 

“Thou wilt not need a coffin,” answered the workman, “ but 
permit me to try the lid ; let us see if all the parts correspond.” 

He placed the lid upon the coflin, and examined the work with 
the scrutinizing eye of a proficent in the art. 

“ These figures do not harmonize well,” said he, “I must chaunt 
my old burthen once again : thus will the work best be completed.” 
He sang : 

Behold the pit—by man of sin 
A snare for others laid ; 
But Fate has called, and see, within 
His own death-bed is made ; 
Then hai! ! Eternal Power ! 
In whom is placed my trust, 
I know thy strength in peril’s hour, 
Omnipotent and just ! 
The king was senseless. Supported against the bench, he might 
have remained a long while in that state. When he came to himself 
_ the song had ceased, andhe was alone in the workshop. The curi- 

ous coffin stood before him, completely finished. The coffin-maker 
had disappeared, and from that hour nobody ever saw him again. 
But the prince remained along while standing before the coffin, and 
looking back upon his past life ; the gloomy recollection rose up in 
bis whirling brain, that one day a memorial was presented to him, 
and he felt deep commisseration for the indigent father and his six 
young sons; but his courtiers dissuaded him from affording them 
relief, and since then no complaint of theirs had reached his ear. 

Now his last son was at rest, enclosed in the narrow coffin, and buried 

deep below theearth. Theking, tired of life,mounted his judgment- 
seat once again, and commanded those unfeeling counsellors before 
him, and punished them. He caused the grand children of his ances- 
tor to be! sought for, but none of them were found in his kingdom. 
They dwelt in foreign countries, in the graceful enjoyment of domes- 
tic happiness, and despised the gifis which he now offered too late 
The name of his race was not extinct, but had descended from the 
princely dignity to the middle station of life. Insanity at length 
seized on the hapless prince, and when the ocean was raging with its 
wildest fury around the rocks upon which his castle raised its lofty 
turrets, he threw himself headlong down from the battlements into 
the foaming flood. His corpse was never found ; the coffin-maker 
had said, ** thou wilt not need a coffin.” 
A boundless ocean, swallows up at last, al] generations of men— 
| some rise above, some sink below. Ye, who rise, compassionate the 
sinking, for ye are only suppurted by the Divine mercy. 


ee: ane 


KNOWLEDGE or THE Mexican Lapies.— It is reckoned quite an 
accomplishment in a Mexican Senorita to write her name, and if she 
should happen to be able to indite a love epistle and write it in the very 
worst of scribbling, and fold it up like a school-boy’s thumbpaper, and 
prepare it for the post by directing it in a small hand across one end, she 
has done wonders and is adored, but is considered to be in possession of 
a very dangerous accomplishment! It is estimated that out of the ten 
or twelve millions of population of the Mexican republic, there are not 
over two thousand such female prodigies !”’ 

New Source or Prorit.—* Hallo, Dutch, where did you get those 
new clothes?” ‘ Why, you see, I plagued a rich fellow till he gave me 
a slap on the jaw; I prosecuted him—his friends bought me off, and I 
agreed to hush the matter up. I’m going to set up business in that line 
now, and I expect to make a fortune at it soon.” 
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HECTOR O'HALLORAN AND HIS MAN. 


BY W. H. MAXWELL, AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF WATERLOO,” &c. 


CHAPTER XIV—{ Continued from page.) 
THE SAILOR’S STORY. 

L need not tell you, Julia, that with whatever apparent firmness 1 
might have taken leave of you, to tear myself from a home, a parent, 
and a sister that I loved 89 fondly, was a trial*which tazed my fortitude 
{o its ctmost extent. Lt is true that I had been long weary of inaction, 
and longing after those scenes of wild excitement which war every day 
presents, and which to the ardent fancy of young minds are always so en- 
grossing. Yet l hesitated to take the step; for, in my pursuit of that 
phantom, glory, how many objects of affection must be abandoned! The 
accidental embarrassment arising from the smuggling outrage of the 
evening confirmed me in a course already half resolved upon. I obeyed 
the impulse; parted from you, leve; and at midnight found myself on 
board that gallant “thing of life,”’—a British frigate. 

Of her own noble class of vessels, the Harpy was among the finest; 
and she had a picked crew, and dashing commander. Cwwsar O' Brien 
was an Irishman of humble family, and yet at the early age of twenty- 
four, he found himself a post-captain. But to no underhand interest was 
he indebted for his rapid preferment. His career had been gloriously 
distinguished; he could look back upon it with honest pride, and claim 
every step he got on the score of professional deserving. Justly consi- 
dered one of the ablest officers in the service, it was strange that upon 
his merits his own crew held a divided opinion. The younger portion 
declared him a man withou a fault; the older, however, discovered a 
failing in his character. ‘ The captain,” they complained, “ had too 
much fghi in him. \t was true, he had an [rishman’s good luck ; but 
in the long run, it would bring lim into trouble.” 


To 303, Julia, the details of sea life would have little interest. We 
were stationed off the coust of France: and from our captain's daring 
character, he had been entrusted with a sort of roving commission, and 
aliowed to employ the frigate almost as he pleased. During a six-months 
oruise, nothing, for brilliancy or effect, could exceed the services he had 
condered to his country, In every French harbor the Harpy’s exploits 
were known and her captain’s name associated with those of England's 
most daring and fortunate commanders. 

From the moment I entered the frigate as a volunteer, I had been for- 
tunate enough to become a favorite with ( ‘aptain O'Brien. In a success- 
ful night attack upon a battery and privateer, in which we dismantled 
the one, and cut out the other, my conduct was honorably mentioned by 
the first lieutenant, and the captain’s clerk having been killed on the oc- 


casion, 1 was promoted to fill the vacancy. In this confidential situation 


[ acquitted myself with credit—and to the hour of his death, was treat- | _. “ - ‘ : : : 
| divide his last guinea with him: and from this hour, I am the orphan’s 


1 by the warm-hearted Irishman more like an equal than an inferior. 

The period of our cruise had expired, and an order came for the fri- 
gate to return to England andrefit. At sunset, the vessel sent to relieve 
us was seen in the distance; and before dark she had exchanged num- 
bers with the Harpy. In all our gallant crew not one heavy heart could 
have been discovered. After a daring and successful cruise, next morn- 
ing the frigate’s head would be turned to the white-cliffed island, from 
which, for nine months, we had been estranged; and all, from “ the no- 
blest captain in the British fleet’’ to the smallest ship-boy, felt the charm 
which attends a return to father-land, and slept to dream of “ England, 
home and beauty.”’ 

Three hundred men rested that night in full security—and how few 
were fated to see another sunset! Morning dawned—the breeze was 
light; the ocean mists rose rapidly; gradually the sea-view enlarged; 
and every eye turned in that direction where the ship, arrived from Eng- 
land, might be expected to present herself. At last, a sail was announc- 
ed from the mast-head, and the Harpy’s course was altered towards the 
stranger's. In half an hour, the ship in sight was proclaimed by the 
look-out men ‘‘a heavy frigate.’ The private signal was made—some 
minutes passed—the signal was unanswered—and every glass and eye 
were directed towards a ship now ascertained to be an enemy. 

In a moment orders were given to crowd canvass on the frigate. The 
drum beat to quarters ; the sails were accurately trimmed ; and, as it she 
had determined to sustain her well-earned reputation to the last, the Har- 
py dashed through the water gallantly—and for every two knots the 
chase sailed, we went three. 

When the frigate was under a cloud of sail, Captain O'Brien retired to 
his cabin to dress, leaving orders that the progress of the chase, from 
time to time, should be reported. As he passed me, he touched my arm, 
and whispered me to follow him. Idid so. The captain desired his 
servant to retire, put on his uniform, affixed a foreign order to his breast, 
and having unlocked a drawer, he took from it a sealed pecket, and thus 
addressed me. 

“¢ Rawlings,”’ he said, “from the hour you entered this frigrte, I have 
remarked your character and conduct. From the high opinion I formed 


of both, I selected you to fill a place of trust, and [am now about to | 


give you what may be a last proof of confidence. 

“T am the founder of my own fortune. My father was an humble cu- 
raise, not ‘ passing rich on forty pounds a year,’ but poor as a church- 
mouse, and my mother the daughter of a farmer. I was born in one of 
the remotest villages on the western coast of Ireland; and, except the 
advantages of education—the only boon my poor father could bestow—I 
had nothing to distinguish me in boybood from the sons of the fishermen 





| father’s guest a year before, 
health, and was about to resume his professional duties. 
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| who inhabited our secluded hamlet. 


Like them, the sea was the ele- 
ment I loved; and, but for an accident, like them, also, I should have 
lived and died upon that element unknown. 

“ One evening, when I was about twelve years old, a message came 
from the only public house the village boasted, to say that a sick strang- 
er had arrived and was most anxious to see a clergyman. The summons 
was obeyed ; and my father was introduced to an elderly man, who seem- 
ed to be dangerously ill, and greatly exhausted by his journey. He an- 
nounced himself a lieutenant of a man-of-war; he had been for several 


| years on the West India station; was now on leave of absence for bad 


health; and was endeavoring to reach a town at a considerable distance 
from our hamlet, to try whether native air might not yet effect a cure.— 
The exertion, however, had been too much for him; and on arriving at 
the public house, he found himself unable to proceed farther. 

‘The parson was a kind-hearted being, and as hospitable as he was 
poor. The alehouse was noisy and uncomfortable, and he therefore 
pressed the stranger to take up his residence at our cottage, where, with 
quiet and care, it was probable that he might speedily come round again. 
My father’s invitation was accepted; and in a few days the invalid was 
so far restored as to be enabled to resume his journey. He took his 
leave accordingly, gratefully acknowledging the kindness and attention 
of my parents, to which he attributed his recovery. 

“ A year passed—the stranger was forgotten; and our lonely villagers 
had no events to excite them beyond every day occupations. They were 


| removed from the cares and anxieties of buster life; but, as events pro- 


ved, they were not secure from its common calamities. 

‘ Typhus fever breke out in a neighboring sea-port; the crew of a fish- 
ing-boat caught the infection, and introduced the terrible discase into our 
crowded hamlet. Numbers became its victims; and in the same week 


| both my parents died, and I was !®ft upon the werld without any natu- 


ral protector. 

“On the evening of my father’s funeral [ was sent for to the public 
house, and there, to my surprise, | found the stranger who had been my 
The sick lieutenant had been restored to 
He had been 


appointed to aship; but before he left the kingdom, he made our village 


| his line of route, that he might have an opportunity of thanking my pa- 


He found those who succored him 
in the grave,—their only child an orphan, and without a relative who 
could affurd him protection or a home. 

“ A teat trickled down the cheek of the rough old sailor, as he listened 
to the story of my destitution. 

“* And has he no friends, poor boy ?’ ” inquired the lieutenant. 

“«* None, said the landlord, in reply. ‘1 believe he has not one rela- 
tive who cou!d give him a second meal, nor a friend who—”’ 

“*False, by Heaven!’ exclaimed the iar. ‘He has a friend who will 


rents once more for past kindnesses. 


” 


father! 

“TI must be brief Lieutenant Oakley stopped that evening in the 
village, and when I reft it next morning | was his companion. He was 
a rough, but warm-hearted sailor of the old school; and, after a year’s 
probation he succeeded in having me rated on the books of a line-of- 
battle-ship as midshipman. A few months afterwards my protector was 
killed in a boat affair upon the coast of Spain—once more i was left 
upon the world—and at fifteen years of age I had to fight with fortune as 
I could. 

* Rawlings, you know now the story of my early life. Without a be- 
ing to guide my boyhood, I was flung on the wide ocean of existence. 
The sword has been my talisman, and I have hewn my own road to fame. 
My very destitution placed me in fortune’s track. I had nogentle ties 
to bind me to the world : if Idied, none would shed a tear: what then, 
was life to me ?—A nothing! I staked it with a gambler’s reckless- 
ness, and I have earned for myself the name that birth denied me.” 


‘** Stay here,”’ he said, * I will return 
After a few minutes Captain O’Brien re-entered the 


A noise on deck was heard. 
immediately.” 


| cabin, his face beaming with delight, and its expression betokening the 


confidence of anticipated victory. 
“ The Harpy goes nobly through it,’’ he exclaimed. “ Blow, sweet 
breeze ! blow for another lour steadily—bring me alongside that splen- 


| did frigate—and then, Dame Fortune! thy spoiled child shall tax thee 


no further.”’ 

He paused ; took two or three turns across the cabin, and then re- 
sumed the strain of former conversation. 

“ Time presses—and now Rawlings, for another disclosure. Three 
years ago I returned to England—‘ The happy deed that gilds my hum- 
ble name’ was done—I obtained premotion for the service—and 
wherever I appeared flattering tokens of popular approbation were heap- 
ed on me with unmeasured liberal ty. Men cheered me as I passed, 
and—prouder honor—woman smiled upon the daring sailor. To the 
highest circles the curate’s son was introduced : my passport, a coup de 
sabre, which finished a French captain, and enabled me to lay hands on 
the halliards of a frigate’s ensign, before those of fifty stout boarders as 
myself. Imet2 woman: she was older than myself a year or two ; no- 
ble by birth ; and for beauty, if you sought England over—and that is 
beauty’s home—you could not find her peer. She was followed and wor- 
shipped: the proudest claimed ber smiles, and the noblest coronet was 
Chance introduced me to her father; and I 


offered for her acceptance. 
was a casual visitor at his house with men distinguished for both birth 


aud unbounded wealth. 


Would it be credited that I was preferred by 
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that proud lady to all who sought her hand? I—theocean child—be- | 
fore a crowd of nobles—the humble sailor loved by the fiancée of aduke! | 
Tie over ;—she is another’s now : and with the heart that fate forbade 
being united to mine, the mutual secret rests. 

“You know enough to understand the service I require. If in the | 
approaching conflict my brief career shall close, that story of my love 
must perish with me. In the sealed packet there are memorials, that, 
living, I could not part with, and, in death must be déstroyed. It is lead- 
ed—and should I fall, consign it to the same element where I shall find 
a grave. Farewell! I feel a strange assurance, that with this day’s 
events, whatever they may prove, my history is doomed to terminate. | 
No matter! Where could it close more gloriously ?— 

He said, and quitted the cabin for the deck ; and when I had secured | 
the sealed packet in my breast, I followed him. 

The chase had now assumed an interest almost impossible to be ima- 
gined. Both frigates in the parlance of the sea, were “ staggering un- 
der a preas of canvass ;” and the goal for which each vesse! strained was 
a small harbor with a narrow entrance through the centre of a reef of 
rocks. There, the Frenchman expected to find his safety—and we en- 
deavored to cut him off from this his haven of inglorious refuge. We 
were still two gun shots astern—the harbor not a league off—the wind 
began to fail—and as the Harpy sailed best with a stiff breeze, we lost 
the advantage we had formerly possessed in speed. Indeed the French- 
man’sescape seemed almost certain. He must gain the anchorage be- 
fore we could bring him to close action ; and daring as our captain was, | 
surely he weuld not venture into a roadstead on every side surrounded 
with heavy batteries, and approachable through a narrow opening ina 
reef of rocks ? 

Alas! Fortune may be tried too frequently—and even her chosen fa- 
vorites will prove her at times capricious. Again, the breeze freshened, 
and the Harpy drew fast a-head. The vessels were now within cannon 
range—the chase-guns of both had opened—and at the third discharge 
from ours, the main-top-mast ef the Frenchman came down. It is pro- 
bable that fatal success induced our captain to take the stephe did. In- 
stead ef bringing his frigate to the wind, he held his course, and despe- 
rately ran into a hostile harbor from which it was decreed we never should | 
return. 

The result of this rash act was brilliant as it proved disastrous. After 
a close engagement of forty minutes, the enemy’s frigate was totally dis- 
masted, and driven—a wreck—upon the rocks ; and Captain O’Brien 
having completed her destruction, endeavored to work the Harpy out. 


For a time we suffered but trifling injury from the cross fire of the 
batteries, and it was almost certain that we should weather the tail of the | 
reef and clear the entrance of the harbor. The frigate was in stays. 
“ She’ll do it easily,” exclaimed the master; while Captain O'Brien, 
with a smile of exultation, whispered in my ear, ‘ What think you | 
Rawlings, of the fortunes of the curate’s son? Hold on the packet— | 
my star has saved us!’ Alas! his exultation was but short-lived. A | 
thirty-two pound shot struck us as he spoke: the foretop-mast went | 
over the side—we missed stays, fel] off to leeward, and settled on the | 
reef, within musket-range of the heaviest battery. 


The seas struck the vessel so fast and heavily that it was quite appa- | 
rent she would speedily go to pieces. The captain fell mortally wound- | 
ed. He turned a dying look to me: I understood its silent order ; and | 
the packet which contained the memorials of his secret love was com- | 
mitued to the deep. 


In a few minutes afterwards, the fate of all on board the Harpy was 
decided. A lofty swell came rolling in—the disabled frigate was lifted 
off the reef—she fell over into deep water, settled, and went down; and | 
in her shattered hull, the dead, the dying, and the living found a common 


grave; for, with the exception of myself and six others, not another soul 
of that gallant crew escaped, We saved ourselves on floating portions of 
the wreck, to be picked up the same evening, and made prisoners. 

What calamitous events had one brief day produced! On the prece- 
ding evening, how happily had I sought my hammock, home in my fancy, 
and_you, Julia, in my dreams! How was all changed! fiigate and crew 
buried together in the ocean deeps, and in the very moment of their 

| 
| 


triumph !—and the poor handful that survived, consigned to a captivity 
so hopeless, that to its duration no limit could be assigned ! 

We were marched into the interior, and secured in an old fortress, al- 
ready over-crowded with squalid creatures, half-clad, half-starved, and to 
whom, generally, death would have been a deliverance—the only one, in- 
deed, that they, poor wretches, could look to with any thing like cer- 
tainty. At first, I thought I shonld have sunk into despair; but it ia 
strange hew soon men will accommodate themselves to misery. Gradually 
the cup of suffering lost a portion of its bitterness; and in the laugh, at 
first torturous to my ears, at last J could also join. ‘ Let none despond, 
let none despair” —there is no mortal evil without its remedy. Before a 
month passed, the elasticity of my spirit resurned—another current of 
thought oc-upied my mind—my very dreams were engrossed with pro- 
jects of escape—and every bird that flitted acrogs the prison walls seemed | 
to invite me to become as free as it was. 


The governor was a soldier of the republic, wounded and worn out, and 
for past services entrusted with the custody of the prisoners of war col- 
lected in the fortress. He was a strict disciplinarian; stern in enforcing 
obedience to the regulations of the place, but kind at heart, and easily 
conciliated. After my first despondency had abated, I endeavored to 1¢- 
sign myself to my fate; and by conforming to the rules which Captain 


_ 











St. Simon had laid down for due maintenance of order, I became rather 
a favorite with the commandant. 

No one could question the bravery of Captain St. Simon; for, among 
other daring acts he had performed, he had married a woman thirty 
years younger than himself. The lady was very pretty, very gay, loved 
fétes and dancing, and detested the dullness of the fortress. One child 
had blessed the marriage bed of the commandant: she was a sweet girl 
of three years ; and in her the affections of both parents seemed to centre. 
Indeed, they idolized the child ; and none could know little Claudine 
and not love her. 

To children I have been ever partial; and with the governor's I soon 
became a favorite. I never passed Claudine without a kiss. My atten- 
tions gratified the parents. Madame rewarded them with a smile, and 
the old republican, with long narratives of all that he had done at Lodi 
and Marengo. 

Upon the unfortunates within the place, the effects of captivity were 
variously exhibited. Some bore confinement with appnrent indifference, 
while others evinced a sullen despondency. One man stryck me as being 
more miserable than any in the furtress besides ; and the fixed melancholy 
visible in his air and countenance induced me to inquire who he wag, and 
ask the cause of his being more wretched than the rest. 

His name was Aylmer, and he was a captain of dragoons. In return- 
ing from the Peninsula, the merchantman in which liv came home a pas- 
senger had been taken by a privateer; and, to render that accident the 
more distressing, the errand that brought him to England was to marry 
a beautiful girl, to whom for years he had been passiona:ely attached.— 
Hitherto, pecuniary considerations forbade the union: but by the death 
of a wealthy relative that abstacle was removed. W |iat must have been 
his disappointment, when, almost in sight of the home of her he loved so 
ardently, fate marred his promised happiness, and dashed from the very 
lip the cup of bliss. 

No wonder, then, that Aylmer bore this visitation with impatience.— 
Months wore away; interest had been used to accomplish an exchange ; 
and now a hope was held out thet this much desired event would be 
speedily effected. Once more the captive smiled; the color returned to 
his faded cheek, and his brow was no longer contracted. Alas for wo- 
man’s faith! News came from Eugland, that she whom he all but idolized 
had forgotten the being who loved se tiuly,—and—that she was married 
to another! 

From that moment Aylmer never smiled. His heart was seared ; his 
hopes of happiness were withered. He became a gloomy misanthrope ; 
prowled through the dark passages of the prison by himself; rejected 
every overture at intimacy; and that which had once been a gentle heart, 
seemed to lose all sympathy with the human race, and become to all its 
species wolfish and immitigab'e. 

There stood at one angle of the fortress an ancient tower of immense 
height, which, for many miles overlooked the surrounding eountry. By 
a winding stair-case the top of the building could Le gained; the roof 
was flat, and encircled by a parapet not quite breast-high; and, as the 
view from the summit was varied and extensive, prisoners, who would go 
through the laber of ascending seven flights of granite stairs, amused a 
portion of monotonous captivity by gazing in listless idleness on scenes of 
busy life, which, to their state of thrall, presented a sad and sickening 
contrast. This tower was a favorite retreat of Captain Aylmer—and 
over the parapet of the roof he would lean alone for hours, muttering 
gloomily to himself, or communing with sad thoughts in silenee. 


Often, when Claudine was in my arms, I observed, that in passing us, 
the expression of Aylmer’s eyes was absolutely malignant; and I mar- 
velled that a face so innocently beautiful as that of the child of the com- 
mandant, did not, like David’s harp, exert a gentle influence, and speak 
peace to the dark spirit of the captive. It was strange also, that, by 


| some curious impulse, Claudine involuntarily recoiled from this melan- 


choly man, and that while he continued in sight, she would cling closely 
to my bosom as if there she was seeking for protection. 


It was the evening of a sultry day, and the hour was come when, by 
prison regulations, the detenus were expected to repair to their respec- 
tive wards, and there be locked up for the night. On my way to the 
gallery where I slept, I had to cross an esplanade in front of the gover- 
nor’s house. Claudine noticed me from the window, and ran out to say 
“ good night.” I carried her a few paces in my arms, kissed the pretty 
child, set her down, and received from the fond mother a gracious nod 
of approbation. The drum ruffled, it was the signal for the prisoners 
to fall in for roll-call, and I hurried on. Suddenly a piercing shriek ar 
rested me. I turned round; Madame St. Simon had uttered it, and one 
movement of her arm told the cause. Aylmer was runniug madly across 
the esplanade in the direction of the old tower, with Claudine struggling 
in his embrace. 


I pushed after him at headlong speed. He sprang into the building 
and bounded up stairs—C!audine’s wild screams continued—and [ heard 
her calling “William!” Although Aylmer bad cleared one flight of steps 
before I entered, I overtook bim as he jumped with his intended victim 
on the roof; seized him with one arm, and twisting my hand into hie 
collar, half strangled him, and forced him to drop the child. Upon me 
the full fury of his rage was turned, and a deadly struggle commenced! 
In height and weight we were equally matched; but his maniac strength 
was superhuman. After a desperate conflict of @ minute, both came 
heavily to the ground locked in each other’s arms, the madman upper- 
most. 


In turn, he attempted to choke me, and I as desperately resisted. Ap- 
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parently, the phrenzy of his rage rendered him insensible to pain, for | 


though I caught his hand within my teeth until they met, the maniac 
would not let go his murderous hold. My strength failed, I found my- 
self fainting, another minute and his triumph would have been complete, 
but fortunately, an alarm had been given that brought assistance, and 
three of the gendarmes who formed the prison guard, rushed on the 
tower roof with drawn swords, tore Aylmer away, and endeavored to 
secure fiim. 

With a marvellous effort the madman shook his assailants off, and an- 
swered their order to surrender with a laugh of wild derision—‘‘ Ha! 
ha! ha !"’ he shouted, “‘ you fancy that Aylmer will be a prisoner. Tell 
your cor 
vengeance, his fair git! would have been what in another moment I shall 
be—a shattered mass of lifeless tlesh—and now for the leap of liberty ; 
Ha, ha!” he roared out convulsively, and, with a dernon’s laugh, before 
any could lay hands on him, the maniac vaulted across the platfurm of 
the tower, and we heard, some twenty seconds afier wards, the dull sound 
his lifeless body made as it fell‘on the paved court below. 

Lhad received some severe bruises in the deadly struggle with the 
unfortunate madman; and my throat and neck were blackened by the 
pressure of his knuckles. 
nor’s house, 
ealled ia. kre m Madame, I received abuy lanuly the ar Jent tokens ol a 
woman's gratitude in tears and kisses, while the old republican, ber hus- 


Ti e gendarmes support’ i me to the gover- 


wine was given me, and th surgeons of the fortress were 


band, held my hand in his, and, with the speechless eloquence of the eye, 
thanked me in the silence of a heart too full to give utterance to its feel- 
ings, for saving the treasure of his soul. 

No wonder then, that with me the rigor of imprisonment was abated, 
and that I was now a captive but in name. At the governor's table a 
cover was laid for me, the old man treating me as he would have done a 
gon; and Nina, as his wife was named, regarding me asa brother. Ot 
conrse | felt the kindness evinced by both; and I might have been sup- 
vosed to be the happiest captive in the fortress. Yet the yearning after 
— continued ; and many a sigh told Nina and ber husband, that not- 
withstanding their efforts to remove it, ‘a sickening void was aching in 
the breast ”’ ‘ 

William,” said the old republican as he passed the wine-flask over, 
“ why have you been so dispirited of late? 
make you happier ? 

I kept silence. 

Nina’s eyes filled—*‘ Speak, William! speak without reserve.”’ 

A blackbird was hanging in his cage beside the open casement. 

“What would that captive ask for,” I replied, ‘ could he but make 
known his wishes?” 


Is it within my power to 
Have you any thing to ask for? 


“| understand you,” said the governor; “and what you sigh after is 
almost the only boon beyond my power of granting. For liberty, the ap- 
peal must be made to the highest individual in the empire, and let me 
at once apprise you that there you would find the ear of mercy closed. 
You seem astonished—listen, and wonder then will ceass. 


** Our prison regulations are framed in some degree according to the 
systern of our general police; and the character and career of those com- 
mitted to my charge are carefully recorded. To the safe custody of 
those who have been daring and successful, my attention is especially 
directed ; and while with a nameless man an exchange is effected with- 
out much difficulty, he who if free might prove a troublesome enemy, is 
rarely restored to liberty. Your frigate was the terror of our coast. 
Your captain bore a reputation second to none among the most daring 
and dangerous of your naval adventurers. You are noted in our prison 
record as having won your leader’s favor by assisting in some bold ex- 
ploit that I do not recollect at present. Believe me my dear boy, it 
would be hopeless to expect that you and spirits like yourself would be 
allowed an opportunity of harrassing the coast of France a second time. 
I go to make my prison returns to-morrow. Wouldthat I might venture 
upon the experiment of getting your name included in the next cartel 
with any prospect of success! Oh! no, no! it were idle—it were hope- 
less altogether.”’ 

That night when I retired to my cot, I felt the sad conviction that 
nothing but escape could ever effect my deliverance from the gloomy 


fortress in which it would appear that for life I was fated to remain im. 
mured, 


The next morning passed in the dull monotony of confinement. I 
supped with Nina and her child. The commander was t» be absent for 
two days, and when Claudine retired to bed Madame St. Simon and I 


were left together. Latterly I had observed a change in Nina’s manner. 
There was not the same freedom that formerly had marked our inter- 
course, and while kinder than ever, I fancied that her gaiety was as- 
sumed, and her spirits forced and unnatural. Since the evening of poor 
Aylmer’s suicide, I had been transferred to a small chamber aitached 
tu the governor’s dwelling, was exempted from attending roll-call, and 
left consequently with unrestrained liberty to wander through the prison 
where I pleased, It struck eleven, the fortress was quiet, the guard set, 
and L rose to leave Nina and repair to my own chamber. 

bs Good night,” I said, “ my sister ;”’ for by that name I had been per- 
mitted to address the lady of the governor. ‘ ; 


“é Step—William,” she replied, in evident embarrassment, ‘‘ I wish to 
talk with you alone.” 

I sate down beside her. 

“T have remarked how ardently s m1 are lo 


. 5 i S:. 
Simon cannot honorably effect it; and a soldie 


rs honor, Wiiliam—”’ 


izing after freedom. 


mander, that if that sailor fellow bad not marred my scheme of 


commandant, laughingly. 


“* Should be dearer far to him than life.” 

“I know you feel the sentiment, and I am convinced that it guides 
your acts, my brother.”’ 

““T hope so, Nina.” 

‘And surely it should guide mine—a soldier’s wife—a soldier's or- 
phan. I never told you my short histury, William.” 

‘No, dear Nina.” 

“| am the daughter of a sous-lieutenant, who was killed in the Low 
Countries while | was yet a baby. Dying, he committed me to a com- 
rade’s care; and faithfully that comrade discharged what he considered 
a sacred duty. 1 was tenderly nursed when young, and when I was old 
placed as a buarcer in aconvent. At fifteen, my benefactor’s 
sister, with whom I had resided for the two preceding years, died sud- 
denly. I was thus left, to a certain extent, without protection; ar i 
Captain St. Simon offered me the only one a man can give—the sacred 
one of husband. He was fifty; I, fifteen. He, for honorable motives 
had offered to make me his, and I, through gratitude, consented. Five 
years have passed. All the happiness which could be expected from a 

nion so unequal in point of years, has been mine. If I said I were hap- 

But am I not the consort 
whom all my 


enoug!i, 


py as awife, [ should say what was untrue. 
of a brave old man, the mother of a child, 
tered 
Ard with these objects of affection, Nina, you must be happy.” 

‘I was,” she answered, with a sigh 

‘Was? Nina. Nay, nay, you are.” 

“No, William; strong in gratitude to my husband, I feel a woman's 
weakness in the heart, and love and duty by turns obtain its mastery.-— 


love is cen- 


i nor T have yet seen two-and-twenty summers; and 
age, friendship to love to be encouraged. My 
; » escape—I dare, and will. Prudence 
tells us to separate; and the act that would sully the honest reputatior 

* the old soldier, is not dishonorable in his wife. Yes—it shall be done. 
ave already devised means for your deliverance, and when my plan is 
y matured, you shall know all. Farewell. 


is too close akin 


d dare not assist you t 


Let us not meet in future 
She stooped her cheek to me, I kissed 
it, next moment she quiited the supper-room, and [returned to my cham- 
ber, to marvel how much strength and weakness, principle and passion, 
can be united in a woman's heart! 

The following day the governor returned. I, as usual, took my 
place at the dinner-table, and Nina met me with smiles. She seemed 
perfectly at ease—I, also, exerted myself to be cheerful,and none would 
have suspected that secret love was lurking in the bosoms of us both. 

“T would that you had witnessed the review,” said the soldier. “It 
was, indeed, a splendid spectacle. And the Emperor looked so detight- 
ed as the troops filed past! Well he might, a nobler or more perfect 
corps d’armee never was collected. Egad, the sight warmed this old 
blood again; and I think there’s stuff in me for another campaign.— 
Will you, William, take charge of Madame and Claudine ?” said the 
I made some indifferent reply—Nina’s eye 
met mine—it seemed to say, the charge would have been a dangerous 
one, 

We heard the inner gate of the fortress open, a horse’s feet clattered 
along the pavement, and, in a short time, a chasseur a cheval presented 
himself, and delivered a despatch to the commaadant. 


in my husband’s presence.” 


The moment the seal was broken the old man’s eyeturned to me. “It 
is,” he said, ‘‘an answer to the memorial I handed to the Emperor yes- 
terday. I petitioned for your liberty, William; and stated, in as warm 
language as I could, the grounds on which I asked the favor. I know, 
even from the promptness of the reply, that my application has been re- 
jected. Well, it is only what I was prepared for. Let us read the 
terms of the refusal. Ha! I know the hand-writing; it is that of my 
old comrade, Duroc. 

«lam desired, by his Majesty the Emperor, to acknowledge the 
receipt of a petition from Captain St. Simon. Its prayer, that the 
English sailor, William Rawlings, shall be set at liberty, is hereby 
peremptorily rejected.’ 

“T thought so® said the commandant with a sigh, as he let the paper 
fall upon the floor. A deep and painful silence succeeded, while Clau- 
dine picked the letter up, and handed it to her mother. 

“Read it, Nina—we know the worst.” 


The lady complied, taking up the perusal of the document at the 
point where her husband had stopped. ‘“‘ ‘ But from the moment this 
order comes to hand, gire the gallant Englishman the enclosed b1.!, 
and let the preserver of the soldier's child receive freedom from the 
hand of her father.’ See! the initial of the great Napoleon is an- 
nexed,—and a note for five hundred francs! You are free, William.— 
May Heayen’s blessings light upon our gracjous Emperor! And Nina 
flung herself upon my breast. She wept—were her tears those of love 
or joy? 


I must be brief, Julia By the first cartel, I came back to England 


| —repaired to our native village—heard, for the first time, the sad tidings 


| 


| 


of your elopement—found my father living—my uncle dead—and learned 
that, for many months, the poor quarter-master had been in mourning 
for his son. To the broken-hearted old man the news was cautiously 
communicated that he was not so desolate as he believed himself. One 
child was restored to him as from the dead, and tidings were heard of 
the wanderer. Instantly, we set out to seek the lost one, and, thank 
Heaven! our search bas not been in vain. Yes, Julia, our once happy 
cottage shall agaim be the home of peace; and ere the gun sets, a fa- 
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ther’s blessing shall seal the pardon of his returning child. And now, | 


before we commence our journey, I have to compensate the officer for 
his treuble; and, indeed, without his assistance, I should have scarcely 
found you out. Was it not a strange fatality, that objects so different as 


those that brought the runner and myself from England, should have led | 


us to the same point? 


He said, and left the room. What occurred then and there between 
the fosterer and fair fugitive, may be readily imagined. Their troth was 
mutually interchanged ; and, “ resolyed in future tu do right,” subject to 
a father’s approbation, the lady consented at the expiration of a year to 
commit matrimony a second time, and share the fortunes of Mark An- 
tony O'Toole. 5 

As the travellers branched off by the roads which intersected each 
other in front of the little hostelrie, their appearance, and the objects of 
their present pursuits, might be taken as a tableau vivant of what life is 
—of what man aims at. By one road, the sailor and his sister were 
hastening to restore comfort to an afflicted heart—by another, the Jew, 
in charge of the officer of justice, was being conveyed to that home of 


felony—a jail. The third road tended to scenes of glory; and thither | 


the soldier was hastening after seducing the student to quit the cloister 
for the field. The fourth roate the fosterer took at chance, and reckless 
whither it might lead to, there Mark Antony determined to recommence 
his wanderings; and “the captain” having discovered that there was 
another who, for a time at least, was bent on taking the world as it came, 
at once proposed to form a travelling copartnership. 

The reader may find out hereafter, that had Mark Antcny declined 
the offer of the rat-catcher, he might have pointed a moral, by “ going 
further and faring worse.”’ Indeed, it would have been well for me had 
I the good luck .of falling into as honest company, and short as the sue- 
ceeding chapter is, I think it wil! establish that fuct. 

CHAPTER XV. 
LIFE IN LONDON. 


“ A plague upon this London! I shall have no luck in it.” 
: f * : ‘ * 


*“ Your town’s a damned good-for-nothing town, 
I wish I never had come into it.” Tue West Inpian. 

In one of those half-forgotten modes of transport, a sailing packet, de- 
nominated the Eclipse, I departed from the Pigeon House, and with a | 
fair and steady breeze landed at Holyhead, after a short passage of nine | 
hours. In those days this feat was accounted respectable; for in their 
transits from the emerald isle to the land of shopkeepers, it was no un- 
common circumstance for ill-starred gentlemen to pass so many days and 
nights at sea, as to induce a belief that, in mistake, they had booked 
themselves in the Flying Dutchman, and consequently, had the pleasing 
prospect of sailing to eternity. I was stili further fortunate in securing 
a seat in the London mail. In due time I reached the modern Babylon, 
transferred my person and effects from the White Horse Cellar to a 
Bond-street hotel, and there, for a limited period, established my house- 
hold gods. 

Atthis memorable epoch of my history, my first visit to the great me- 
tropolis, hfe in London was very different to what it is at present. Thea- 
tres were frequented by the upper classes, and Vauxhal! was in al! its 
glory. An English singer was then listened to; it was not eonsidered 
disreputable to keep a native servant; and without loss of caste, a lady 
might submit her head to the curling irons of an artiste, who had been 
actually born and indoctrinated wiihin sound of Bow bell. The clubs | 
were few and exclusive. People resided in lodgings and hotels adapted 
to their ranks and pockets; in their mode of life a gentlemanly consis- 
tency was maintained: and a man who in noontide was the occupant of | 
an edifice, erected with the costly expense formerly bestowed upon a pa- 
lace, would not, on an alarm of fire at midnight, have been unkennelled | 
from the back attic of a stay-maker, tenanted for the moderate considera- 
tion of three shillings and sixpence, “paid weekly and in advance.” | 
indeed, a sort of Jolin Bull-ish principle pervaded society at large. If 
men staked large sums on questionable events, it was generally expected 
that they would pay, should their speculations prove unfortunate. The 
guards were frequently relieved to music not Rossini’s. Tailor who bad 
never seen the Palais Royale, received instructions in bookkeeping from | 
divers of the nubility; and a bootmaker—tell it not in Gath—was con- | 
sidered absolutely fashionable, albeit the unhappy man was afflicted 
with the desp-rate patronymic of O'Shaughnessy. 

Indeed, at this period of English history, when young and old France 
were abvuut to retire before Lord Wellington, the tune of society was anti- 
continental. The aristocracy converzed in their native tongue ; meats, | 
as Heaven sent them, might be seen frequently at the table of a peer ; 
and there was a vulgar prejudice against being poisoned, even though the 
arliste were warranted true Parisien. Saltations, happily unremember- 
ed, but bearing as it is believed, a distant affi sity to the vulgar effair now 
termed contre-danse, were extensively perpetrated: and persons enga 
ged in the same, instead of being elegantly paralytic, moved as if their 
limbs were controllable. Then, the refinement of the valse was undis- | 
covered ; and if a cavalier ventured to clasp a lady in his arms—Lom- 
bard-street to a China orange !—he would have been kicked by hu 
futher, or brother, out of the room incontinently. 

Assisted by my father’s letter, the great object of my journey was hap- 
pily accomplished. Within three weeks the exchange I sought for was 
effected; and I was in due form gazetted toa lie itenantcy in an old regi- | 
ment cantoned for the winter on the Agueda 
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At the time I visited the capital, the position a stranger held in socie- 
| ty was generally estimated by the quarter he inhabited ; and before I start- 
| ed from Dublin, I took counsel touching “ the whereabouts” of a suita- 

ble abode. Mr. Pryme recommended some place with a “ man's head,” 
in a lane near Crutched Friars; while Captain Forester, a castle aid- 
de-camp. denounced the same, declaring it to be only a place fit for 
bagman, and recommending Long's or Steven's. Well! it was seventeen 
years since Mr. Pryme had been in town, apd probably Crutched Friars 
was not as fashionable now as it might have ~ formerly. Captain 
Forester infested London every season, and consequently Captain Fo- 
rester must be right. To Bond-street accordingly | drove. Alas, how 
blindly people speculate upon events! Mad I driven to the “ man’s 
head” in Crutched Friars, 1 should have been safer by a hundred—“and 
no mistake,” 

The intervals between my visits to the Horse Guards were occupied 
in exploring the capital from Tyburn Turnpike to Tower Hill; and by 
singular good fortune, 1 formed an acquaintance with a gentleman to 
whom -London and all its wonders were familiar. He kindly undertook 
to play bear-leader for ‘‘ the nonce ;” and under the guidance of Colonel 
Santonier, I traversed “the mighty mass of brick, and stone, and mor- 
taa,”’ even from Dan to Buersheba. 

The Colonel was an emigrant who, for political opinions had been ex- 
iled from “la belle France.” He was a royalist connected with half the 
nobility of the ancient regime, his address was good, his disposition 
plastic and companionable. He had seen the world extensively, and 
therefore was the better qualified to introduce a neophyte like me upon 
the stage of life. On quitting his native country he had been a compa- 
nied by his sister. She was young, pretty and accomplished; and, as 
the Colonel declared, ‘‘the most artless being in the world.” 1 never 
saw relatives more attached in my life. They never met without a kiss; 
and yet one thing struck me as remarkable; there was not the slightest 
family likeness between them. 


Is it surprising that an acquaintance so valuable and agreeable, 
ripened into a friendship of such ardor that Damon and Pythias might 
have been jealous? Most of my time was spent in the society of the 
Colonel and his fair sister; and as I had jobbed a buggy, sometimes I 
drove my friend about town, or exhibited Madempiselle Adelaide in 
Rotten Row. Santonier had few acquaintances, and when I had Ma- 
dame by my side, I often remarked that very impudent looks were di- 
rected towards the lady. Once, too, when we were brought to a dead 
hait by the break-down of a coal-waggon, I beard a fashionable scoun- 
drel observe to his companion as they passed—* Lord, Frank, what a 
flat that spoon is!” Flat!—spoon! Hang it,—neither term surely 
could apply to me! 

I think, had it lasted only another week, our friendship would have 
been registered in heaven. We dined here and there, made short excur- 
sions out of town, our amicable arrangements were perfect—for Monsieur 
Santonier placed such implicit confidence in my honor and discretion, that 
Adelaide was considered in perfect security when with me. She, sweet 
girl, was so inartificial that she even owned she felt herself minus a 
heart,—and had I been consigned to the gallows, I verily believe the 
Colonel would have borne me company, and requested to be accommo- 
dated with another rope. 


It was probably a delicate sensitiveness respecting Adelaide, which 
made Santonier so very particular as to those who should be admitted 
to his house. With one exception, I was an exclusive visitor; for in 
Jermyn steet [never met any person but a nice old gentleman with 
green spectacles and a bald head, called Baron Francheti; and every 
night he added himself to the party. We had coffee, played cards, and 
Adelaide was my partner, although, sweet girl, I was literally her ruin. 
{ held bad hands, introduced spades when 1 should lead diamonds, of 
course we lost, Adclade never murmured, but handed the money to the 
Baron without a reflection on my unskilful play. What could I dé? 
Nothing but present an indemnity in the morning; and she gracious 
approved the taste of my selection, and condescended to accept the of- 
fering. 

On the day I was gazetted, in company with some other aspirants 
for military glory, we dined together to celebrate our promotion, and, 
as became soldiers of promise, got drunk afterwards. Some managed 
to reach their hotels, some stopped short in divers watch-houses ; while 
I, under the guidance of the star of love, headed my course instine- 
tively to my lady’s bower in Jermyn street. As usual, the family party 
were athome. We played; for 1 1emember something about overturning 
a lamp upon the card cloth. In a short time I dropped off the chair, 
was trundled home in a coach, put to bed, and remained in deep re- 
pose, until daylight, and a thundering head-ache brought their pleasant 
reminiscences. I looked to the table: no property was there, except a 
couple of shillings and an empty note-case. Before I had gone to din- 
ner, | changed my last fifty, and stocked my pocket-book with the pro- 


| duce. A pleasant position! Out of two hundred pounds advanced me 


by the Quaker, not a sous left, and the hetel bill and balf my appoint- 
ments still unpaid! 

I never had known a pecuniary difficulty before. What was to be 
done ? In London, and without a guinea! Should I write to my father 
and tell him that before I bad been three months upon the world, I had 
despised his admonitions, contracted debts and gambled away the means 


| given todischarge them? I had only to own the truth and I should be 


immmediately relieved—but to me how bitter would be the humiliation 


| —to him, how painful the disclosure ! Hours passed: 1 cursed my folly 
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but still I could devise no plan to remedy it ; and my brain was teeming 
with wild expedients, when a tap was heard at the door, and in glided | 
my London Palinurus, the Colonel. In his look there was nothi:.2 con- 
solitory, for the expression of his countenance was gloomy, as if he had 
been “ performing’ at a funeral 
my hand in his, looked unutterable things, and then, ina broken voice, 
inquired tenderly after his “ dear fi iend’s health.” 

“* My health, Colonel, is ngt affected, beyond a drunken head-ache ; 
but on my conduct I cannot look back without self-reproach and shame.’ 


The brother of Adelaide shrugged his shoulders to his ears, and then de- 
livered himself of a speech, which seemed intended rather to be excul- 


patory of himself than consolatory to me. According to his account I 


would play madly on, Adelaide in despair quitted the room, lhe remon- | 
purpose ; for the demon of play had entered into me, | 
I lost the contents of my pocket book, and “ the | 


strated ; all to no 
and play I would. 
Zeetle note of hand to the Baron.”’ 

“‘ Note of hand to the Baron !"’ I exclaimed, springing bolt upright in 
the bed. ‘ 


It was absolutely true ; for a billet was brought me at the moment by | 
the waiter, in which the nice old gentleman affectionately requested “ to | 


know how I had rested the preceding night, with a casual inquiry at what 
bank my note for £120 should be presented ?”’ 
| For atime I could not believe the evidence of my eyes, but read the Bar- 


on's billet again and again. At last I began to fancy I bad been duped. | 4: gi] an uncommon predicament, reader, to be placed in, and indeed those 


In a moment a flood of light poured upon my mind, a thousand trifles 
were recollected, and my worst suspicions were confirmed. 

The Colonel remarked a change of countenance that threatened an ex- 
plosion, and, pleading a forgotten engagement, he took a hurried leave. 

I rose, dressed, wrote twenty letters, and tore them ; then urdered my 
gig, drove down two streets, and returned. 
ate no dinner—drank brandy and water extensively ; and retired toa 
private room, ina frame of mind which a demon might find pity for, to 
write letters. Write letters! Pshaw ! merely blot paper. 


gloom of evening was best suited for the bitter musings of a mind like 
mine. I gazed from the window, objects passed, but I saw none of 
them. I heard the door open—a figure stood beside me. I looked care- 
lessly up—it was Adelaide. In thought I was connecting heragency 
with the villainy of her brother and the Baron—proofs against her ap- 
peared strong, and I had set her down a guilty thing. No wonder that I 
received her coldly ; and my frigid civility seemed to wound her more 
than actual rudeness. 

“Youare changed,” said the Colonel's sister : 
once, my reception would have been very different.” 

“It might,” I said, coldly. “ I did not then believe that the Colonel 
was a scoundrel, the Baron a rogue, and yourself—’’ 

“« What 7?” she inquired. 

“* Why—a very convenient associate.” 

“I can remain here but a few minutes. The errand is urgent—the 
time shert.” She tock a small packet from her bosom where it had 
been concealed, laid it on the table, and then proceeded. ‘“ To a certain 
extent I admit your charges. The statement of your being plundered is 
correct, and the description of the plunderers is true ; the Colonel was a 
fencing-master first, a cheat anda thief afterwards. The Baron, I believe, 
a swindler from his cradle. Of me—ask not—what I was—I know 
what I am—a fallen woman—one who, in the common course of crime, 
has sunk by degrees, and at last, at twenty-one, become theconfederate 
of thieves and ruffians. Oh Heaven! if women only knew what fearful 
penalties hang upon one lapse from virtue, how few would fall !”’ 

She wept. The tears were irresistible. 

** Adelaide,” I said, “vou must forgive me. I have been severe— 
my losses have annoyed me. What is that parcel you desire me to take ?”” 

“Your watch—I purloined it.” 

“Good Heaven! impossible !” 

“No, no, O’Halloran—it was only to secure it. 
minutes, and we part for ever. I am a woman—a lost one—but still my 
heart is not altogether callous. I saw you—you were young and unsus- 
picious, and became an easy victim. I watched the course of spoliation 
—you imagined that I lost money, and generously made me a recom- 
pénse. Am I forgiven?” she added. ‘“ And must I leave thee?” 

“ Not on my account, I trust,” responded a voice deep as that of La- 
blache at our elbow. 

We started— Adelaide hurried from 
stranger—Mr. Hartley ! “ae 
[ To be continued. | 
ec 


“had I visited you 


Hear me—a few 


the room—I remained, so did the 


Asotuer “ Historicat Fact” Contrapicten.—The popular tale | 


runs, that just previous to the battle which settled the maritime fate of 
the war, Nelson descended to his cabin, where he decorated himaelf with 
the insignia of all his orders, and remounted the deck in conspicuous 
splendor. On being told by Captain Hardy, that his stars and medals 
would mark him to the enemy, he is said to have exclaimed, “ In honor 
I have gained them, and in honor [ll die with them!” Now this, if 
well done in theatric passion, might excite the rapturous applause of the 
Sadler’s Wells’ gallery, but is not a little derogatory to the admirai’s 
character? It is the weak invention of some would-be-friend, but real 
enemy, who mistook bombast for sense, and vainglory for heroism; and 
approaches no nearer to truth than that, on the morning of the eventful 
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He sate down at my bed-side, took | 


I passed a miserable day— | 


| chance of such a consummation. 


| night, with Jane for a guide and Joey Pike fora protection. 





| the soft, low sofa in the corner, 


action, Nelson had dressed himself in the same coat which he had com- 
monly worn since he left Portsmouth; it was a plain-cut blue coat, on 
which the star of the Bath was embroidered, as was then customary.-— 


| While walking on the deck, and after the firing had commenced, Hardy 


remarked that the badge might draw attention from the enemy's tops; 
to which the hero coolly replied, “ He was aware it might be seen, but 
it is now too late to be shifting a coat.”’--Capt. Smythe, in the United 
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THE COMMISSIONER; 
OR, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO 


(Continued from page 426, Vol. II. } 
CHAPTER XLI. 
Laura Longmore reckons with fortune—but reckons without her host 
—a quoi revent les jeunes filles—an unwelcome visitor—the fight 
and pursuit—a second trap—caught at last. 


When Laura was reinstated in his own chamber, after having escaped 


| from the den of Jerry, or Jeremiah Tripe, she sat down to consider 


whether she ought to congratulate or hemoan herself—whether to think 
herself very fortunate or the most unlucky girl under the sun. It is not 


questions might be applied tothe heart of every human being a thousand 
times more frequently than they are asked ; for as the old adage is very 
true, that “all is not gold that glitters,” so doesit very often happen that 
the most splendid occurrences which befall us in life are but misfortunes 
ina gilded garb; while disappointment, and even sorrow, are not unfre- 
quently but as the dewy mists of the morning, which cool the air and 
soften the grourd, and produce fruits and flowers we little dream of. Oh! 
many, many is the occasion in life when man weeps or laughs, and yet 


° ¥ | would do much better if he were to sit down and ask himself, “‘ Am I 
Twilight fell—my brain was half on fire—I rejected candles—the 


really fortunate or unfortunate ?” 


Laura however had very self-evident causes for putting such questions 


| to herself, and as is very usual with all the events which befall humanity, 
| she found there was a little of both good and bad luck in all that 
| had occurred to her during the preceding night. 
| think herself in having her escape cut off at the very moment when it 


Very unlucky did she 


had been so well planned and arranged ; but very lucky in having got out 
of Jerry Tripes ghost-trap, when there seemed not the slightest possible 
She reflected too that all is not lost 
which is delayed; and as Jane had promised to aid her that very night— 
Jane, whose power to set her free she looked upon as absolute—Laura 


| consoled herself by thinking that nothing could now prevent her from 


getting away from Outrun Castle in the most comfortable manner possi- 
ble. Alack-and-well-a-day, how we do recken without our host in this 
good world of ours! But we have spoken upon that part of the subject 
before, and as our wish indubitably is to get on with the utmost rapidi- 
ty to the end of our tale, we won't detain the reader in this place to des- 
cant upon the whims and vagaries of destiny. Laura settled the matter 
comfortably then in her own mind, that she should get away that very 
j But having 
had her natural rest somewhat abiidged during the preceding night, and 


| looking forward to more fatigue than her pretty little frame was accus- 
tomed to, she thought it would be a very comfortable plan to take a little 
| more repose while she could get it. 


Accordingly, having cast off all 
those incumbrances with which our unfortunate humanity has been loaded 
ever since our fair and frail ancestress, our uraltermutter, Eve, waa per- 
suaded by the grand originator of all blarney to eat the forbidden apple, 
and get her husband into the same scrape as herself, Laura stepped into 
bed again just as the clock struck that single note which indicated that 
half an hour had passed since the hour of seven. She laid dowa her 
head upon the pillow; she fancied that she would go to sleep, but she 
was mistaken, for her mind was too full of thoughts for the drowsy god- 
dess to have power over her ; and she lay revolving all those manifold 
images which dance before the mental eyes of a girl of nineteen. 

Now, it is probable that there is nobody in Europe, no, net Bulwer, 
nor James, nor Balzac, nor Hugo, nor Tiek—nay, nor she who has un- 


| sexed herself, and grafted on the weakness of woman the fiercer licen- 


tiousness of man—it is probable I say, that nobody in Europe is able at 
all to describe what are the imaginings of a pure-hearted girl of nineteen. 
But the Chevalier de Lunitaco is a privileged person. Woman’s thoughts 


| are to him all open, and therefore we can tell exactly what were Lau- 
| ra’s fancies as she lay there and thought omnibus rebus et quibusdam 


aliis. First inthat vast catogory was the hope of speedily meeting those 
she loved again. Her father—yes, reader, it was of her father she thought 
first; for though if we had put the hard question to her and insisted upon 
her answering it, which she loved best, her father or Harry Worrel, we 
should have agitated her a great deal, and in the end made her weep, 
which would be quite answer enough ; yet she thought of her father first 
upon a three-fold principle—afiection, habit, duty; and she pictured to 


| herself how glad he would be te see her, how his kind and good-natured 


heart would overflow—how, the very first night she returned to Ivy-Hall 
she forgot it was burntdown—he would make her sit opposite to him in 
ind take’a hit at backgammon, and talk 


| about the stars and electrosco;s, and transit instruments; and warmed 
| into tenderness at recovering Ler, would be in the best humor possible 


with the whole universe, would speak of Orion, and Lyra, and the Great 
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Bear, as if they were dear friends, and would end by consenting to her 
marriage with Harry Worrel, or any body else she liked. 

Having got thus far, dear reader, it was an easy leap to think of Harry 
Worre! himself, and of how much she loved him and of being married 
to him, and of the pretty bonnet she would bave on hee wedding day, 
with a sprig of orange flower resting on her glossy brown hair; and of 
going away with him on a tour; and her heart got a little fluttered, and 
she grew somewhat nervous, but she soon consoled herself in a sweet 
long walk with him, though some beautiful shady lanes and green mea- 
dows, and by the side of a babbling brook, with a trout springing at a fly, 
here and there; and she thought it would be very happy indeed to feel 
herself bound to him forever, with the irrevocable words spoken, which 
placed her fate in his hands, ber happiness in his keeping. On! sweet 
and beautiful trust of woman, what a bright and fine thing thou art when, 
in the heart’s purity and the guileless implicity of youth, thou takest all 
the treasures of existence, the rubies, and emeralds, and diamonds of 
warm and unpolluted affections, the pearls of the heart's tenderness, the 
gold‘of bright expectations and happy dreams, and castest them all, with- 
out a fear, into the lap of him thou lovest, and sayest in full confidence, 
‘Keep them for thee and me.” So was Laura Longmore prepared to 
do; and as she lay there and contemplated that act it rejoiced her heart, 
and she paused upon it, dreaming sweet dreams, with a bosom as pure 
and sunshiny, as calm and holy, as the bright the summer morning, when 
every thing in nature raises the praiseful voice of joy to the throne of the 
Almighty benefactor. 

Upon the wings of such gentle thoughts came sleep, which had lasted 
about an hour when Jane, the housemaid, came in at the stated hour of 
nine o’clock. Alas! reader, it is a terrible thing vw be called in the mor- 
ning. No man should ever order bis servant to do it without a strong 
motive—or, at least, without considering well what he is about. How 
many a brigtt vision is broken through, far sweeter than any thing that 
waking life can give, by that hateful tap at the door! How many an 
airy hope is blighted; how many a dreamy fortune destroyed; how 
joy and satisfaction, prosperity, advancement, station, consideration, is 
swept away; what bright qualities of mind, eloquence, genius, imagine- 
tion, are freyuently all lost and ruined by that sad tap at thee door !— 
Whether it be to be hanged or to be married, to fight a duel or to eat our 
breakfast, depend upon it, reader, when one rises in the morning one 
leaves the brightest jewel of life under one’s pillow, unless one supped 


the night before on pork and suet dumplings. 


Laura wished Jane had been a little later, for she was busy with such 
dreams as might well follow such thoughts as those which we have seen 
her entertain, and it was wiih some unwillingness that she arose and 
dressed herself, to go through the ordinary duties of the day. Not long 
after, however, by the time that she was fully dressed, and had sat down 
to breakfast, the silence of the house was broken by sundry calls, shouts, 
and exclamations, and then the rapid pattering of manifold feet up the 
stairs, past her door, through the corridor, across to the picture-gallery, 
and in every possible direction round her room. Laura could not con- 
ceive what was the matter, but in the end the sounds, after varying in 
their characcter fer some time, diminished, died away, and all was pla- 
cid. Not long after that again, Sally, the housemaid, re-appeared, took 
away the breakfast things, chatted a few minutes with the young lady, 
raised the family of Outrun in her estimation, by relating the viscount’s 
proceeding in regard to the maids, and then disappeared, leaving Lau- 
ra to enjoy an hour of solitary thought. At the end of that time some- 
thing made the handle of the door rattle, and she started and looked 
round. Whvuever was on the outside was evidently a personage not 
much accustomed to open that lock, for twice he touched it delicately, 
without succeeding, and then shook it violently, as giving way to a fit of 
impatience. 

Ihe next moment, however, the key was turned, the door was opened, 
and a head was thrust in which made Laura start up from the table in 
terror and dismay. It was that of a man, of perhaps fifty years of age, 
with long and shaggy locks, which had evidently been neither cut nor 
combed for many a weck, with a beard which, for fourteen or fifteen 
days, at least, had not known the touch of a razor, and a skin pele with 
dirt, and apparently with want of food. The hair and beard had once 
been jet black, but were now thickly strown with gray, and from under- 
neath a pai: of long and bushy eyebrows looked out two keen and glitter- 
ing blue eyes, rolling rapidly around the chamber, as if in search of some 
one. Those eyes rested upon Laura but for a moment, and then ran on, 
looking into every corner, with a fierce and eager fire that made her 
bleod run cold. But then, they turned to her again, scanning her face 
with a loek of intense inquiry, while the man’s lips move’:. as if he were 
muttering something to himself, but no sounds were heard. The mo- 
ment after, opening the door wider, he entered, and shut it behind him, 
laughing with a wild, atrange, meaningless laugh, while his face contin- 
ued grave, and even sad. 

Poor Laura was dreadfully terrified, and as may be supposed, for such 
was not at all the sort of person with whom she could have coveted a 
tete-a-tete at that moment. She felt a strong inclination to scream come 
over her—a sort of inclination which with women is sometimes irresist- 
ible, as the reader perhaps knows: but in this instance Laura did resist; 
and being, as we have shown, a very good little sensible girl, she was 
creeping rapidly towards the bell, which, unfortunately, lay on the other 
side of the bed, when her unwelcome visitor, apparently divining her in- 
tention, darted forward and interposed between her and the instrument 
of nome. 
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“ fa, ha!’ he cried, “‘ I have caught her, if I haven’t caught him, 
and now I'll have my revenge.” 

** Revenge upon me!” cried Laura, clasping her hands together ; “1 
never did anything to harm you, sir—you must mistake me for some one 
else . 

“No, no,” cried the man; “no, no; perhaps you never did me any 
harm, but he did, and that’s enough.” 

‘No one belonging to me !’ 
does good to every body ; 
world.” 

“Your father—your father!’ cried the man, with a laugh; “It’s 
your husband I talk of.—And why should not I make your father’s 
heart as sore as he has made mine? I crept in here to tear the villain 
to pieces, but I’ve got you and that will do nearly as well.” 

** For heaven’s sake—for pity’s sake listen to me,” cried Laura, keep- 
ing the table between her and her fearful guest. “You are mistaken 
altogether. I have no husband! I am Laura, the daughter of Mr. Long- 
more; and they are keeping me here a prisoner against my will.” 

‘“*No husband!’ cried the man. “Ha, ha, ha! Thenit is high time 
you should have one. Til be your husband. I’m a gay widower. My 
wife has been dead this twelvemonth.—Keep you here a prisoner, do 
they? Poor thing, then it’s time you should make your escape. They 
kept me a prisoner, too, but 1 was cunning—I was very cunning—and 
last Saturday, while they were all at church, I showed them how a man 
could get out of any place, when he’s willing. I'll show you, too, and 
we'll make our escape the same way.—Come along, come along, and 
you sbeli see. We'll tie the sheets together, as I did, and then out of 
the window; and then we'll go and be married, and I'll make an honest 
woman of you, as he ought to do, the black villain. Oh, I wish I had 
his heart in my two hands, I'd tear it to pieces.” 

As he spoke he dragged the sheets from the bed, and tied them to- 
gether in a hard knot, fastened one end to the bed-post, and, approach- 
ing the window, threw itopen. Laura, as may well be conceived, was 
frighiened very much, but luckily was not frightened out of her senses, 
which is always the worst plan a person can pursue. When, therefore, 
she saw the very tremendous personage who had invaded her apartment 
begin to busy himself with the sheets, she perceived the possibility of es- 
cape, and instantly determined to avail herself of it. As the reader 
knows, there were two doors to the room; that by which the readiest 
means of exit presented itself, however, namely, the great door, leading 
to the principal staircase, was considerably nearer to her unpleasant 
visitor than to herself, so that he could stop her in an instant if she at- 
tempted flight in that direction. The other was much nearer to herself, 
and though she had locked it, yet she had left the key in, and watching 
her moment, when he was at the window, she crept quietly to the door, 
opened it, and darted along the corridor like lightning. 


In an instant she heard a loud oath and his foot pursuing. Terror 
seemed to give her wings, and on she flew to the emall back staircase. 
Quicker and quicker came the steps behind her, however, and hoping 
she might be near some of the inhabited parts of the house, she scream- 
ed aloud for help, but without pausing in her flight for a moment. Down 
the steps she ran like lightning, and made straight fur the door by which 
she beheld Jerry Tripe enter on her first nocturnal expedition. Alas! 
when she tried to open it she found it locked. The man was now rush- 
ing furiously down the stairs after her. There was a door tothe right 
and left—Laura had to choose Letween them, and, as is always the case 
when people choose in a hurry, she took the wrong ene. It opened rea- 
dily to ber hand, and, under the impulse of terror, she darted in; but all 
she found was an empty room, without any outlet whatsoever. The 
door was instantly banged to behind her, and Laura heard a loud, wild, 
ringing laugh, that made the whole place echo, and then the key turned, 
making her more strictly a prisoner than ever. Wild with fear, she 
gazed up at the window as the only means of escape, but it, like all those 
at the back of the house, was strongly barred. Her next thought was, by 
what means she could stop the entrance of her pursuer; but the door 
had neither bolt nor bar in the inside, and she was evidently quite at his 
mercy. That he was a madman she could not doubt: hie look, his 
words, his whole manner showed it; and when, after afew moments of 
agonizing suspense, she found that he did not appear, hope rose up again, 
and she fancied that he might leave her there, and forget her. The 
next instant, however, showed her what a terrible situation she might be 
placed in, even if this hope were realized. She might be hours, days, 
weeks, before any body came to her deliverance. The room had evi- 
dently been long out of use; the window looked out into a small stone 
court, the long grass in which evinced how rarely it was trod by human 
foot. She knew that that part of the house was but rarely visited, and, 
full of terrible apprehensions in regard to what might befall her, the poor 
girl leaned upon the window-sil! and wept bitterly. 


CUAPTER XLII. 


The fate of Mr. Longshanks—the state of his relations with his horse— 
Mr. Smalldram re-appears de profundis—Mr. Longshanks misap- 
pre hends the disorder of his patient—he searches Sor occult effects 
and mce/s with some sad spectacles 


ried Laura; “Iam sure my father 
I do not think he has an enemy in the 


Realiy we cannot help it—we feel it would be impreper—-in common 
courtesy, dear reader, we must noi—it cannot be thought of—however 
much we may be interested in Laura; whatsoever may be our considera- 
tion for Joey Pike; though we may wish te return to Mr. Longmore, or 
Alderman Rotundity, or Harry Worrel ; though we may be deeply affect- 
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ed by the sorrows of the viscount, or mov ed with respect and admiration 
by the virtues and high qualities of the Honorable Frederick Augustus, 

nevertheless we feel that we should be committing an act of the highest 
indecorum if we were to leave any Jonger our respected friend \Ir. Long- 
shanks just getting into his giz at the door of Rotundity Court. To him, 
then, we must now return, ae he put on his dark-grey great cout in the 
well-carpetted vestibule of the alderman’s house, and wrapping a shaw!- 
handkerchief round his chin and throat, left his nose, like the uofortu- 
nate figure-head of a ship, to brave the wind and weather as he dashed 
along. All this being done, Mr. Longshanks walked out with a footman 
lighting him, and putting a shilling into that official's hand—a good old 
custom, the decay of which most serving men regret—he step ped into 
his gig and took the reins and whip. The horse was a sleek bay geld- 

ing, some sixteen hands in height, without one wrinkle in all his glossy 
skin. He was an old servant, too, and herse and master knew each 
other well, with all their various whims and vagaries. As soon as he 
was seated round went the whip over Mr. Longshank’s head, as if de- 
stined to fall with a most awful cut upon the shoulder of the bright bay ; 

but not a bit did it touch him, and on the contrary, whizzing i innocuous 
over his right ear, it made a terrible crack in the air, which the horse 
understood very well as an intimation that it was time for him to move. 
Away he went, then, exactly at his own pace, perfectly aware of how 
much and how little he was to expect from his master; and in complete 
harmcny together they dashed on towards the little village in which the 
worthy surgeon passed the eventide of life. When they came to the turn- 
ing, however, which led down to Mr. Longshanks’ own abode, there 
appeared some slight appearances of contention. It must be recollected 
and taken into consideration that it was Mr. Lonshanks himself who 
had received a note summoning him from the dinner-table, and not the 
horse, so that the worthy gelding knew nothing about the matter; and 
had rejoiced himself all the way that he came along with the idea of eat- 
ing his supper quietly at home, putting on his night-eap, and going to bed. 
We speak figuratively, dear reader, of course; for although Mr. Long- 
shanks certainly had his own peculiar whims and oddities, yet we do not 
in the least mean to insinuate that his horses wore night-caps, or slept 
between Holland sheets. He was very kind to his horses, itis true, but 
whether it would have been kind to put them on such a system, may be 
a question for the curious. However, at the turning of the lane the horse 
was preparing t » dartdown with somewhat of an accelerated pace to the 
mansion, and when he found the rein pulled the other way, he was a lit- 
tle disappointed it must be acknowledged. That disappointment he dis- 
played by a sucden swerve of the flank, which nearly whirled the light 
vehicle into the ditch; and Mr. Longshanks, who was not a man to be 
trifled with, thereupon made him feel that the instrument which he held 
in his hand, cailed a whip, could bite as well as bark 








And now, says the reader, and perhaps the publisher too, for publish- 
ers sometimes have the extraordinary self-assurance to comment upon 
stories that they do not understand in the least even before they have 
seen the end of them, for which the Chevalier de Lunatico ought on all 
occasions to send them a ticket for his own sphere—and now, says the 
reader, ‘‘ what in the name of fortune has all this history of the horse to 
do with the tale you are telling, and I am reading?” 


Really, dearly beloved, we do not think it necessary to inform you, but 
the result of the horse’s start to the side of the road was this, that up 
sprang out of the ditch the figure of a good stout man, who seemed to 
conceive that the proceedings of Mr. Longshanks, his gig, his horse, and 
his groom, were intended as a decided attack on himself. 

“Who the devil are you?” cried Mr. Longshanks. 


But to this friendly inquiry the gentleman out of the ditch offered no 
reply, and, on the contray, making use both of his hands and his feet, he 
broke his way through the adjoining hedge and ran across the fields as 
hard as he could go 

“It’s that scoundrel, Smalldram, sir,”’ said the groom; “he’s for ever- 
lasting hanging about here.” 


“ Then tell William to take care of the silver spoons,” said Mr. Long- 
shanks; and bringing the horse round, he drove up towards the moor and 
stopped at the door of Nelly Bain’s cottage. There waz a light in the 
window, and the worthy surgeon descending with a precipitate step, 
muttered to himself, “ Ay, I dare say she is ill enough, or she would ne- 
ver have sent that dirty scrawl to me. So I suppose she expects that I 


can come and cure her when she has gone and broken her heart like an - 


idiot. She'll find herself very much mistaken though; I'll not cure her, 
why the deuce should I ? Much better she sould die. What’s the use 
of her lingering on whining and pining, just like a person who wants to 
go and see their son in France, and yet dare not cross the water. I won- 
der whom the old fool has got to take care of her? 1 must send up 
somebody from the house.’ 


Thus mur muring the goed surgeen laid his hand upon the latch and 
tried to open the door, but it was locked, and he tap yped for admission, 
gently at first, but the next moment with a good } vard rap, and then a 
heavy blow. 

“ Who’s there ?” cried the voice of Nelly Bain. 
till I know who it is!” 

“ Heyday !”’ cried the surgeon; “are you mad, Nelly Bain? Are you 
drunk? Are you stupid? Are you beside yourself? Did you not send 
for me, saying you wanted to see me directly?” h 

At the well known sound of the good surgeon's voice. the widow i 


“ You shan’t come in 
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stantly opened the door, dropping a low courtesy as she did so, and say- 








ing, ‘“‘ Dear me, sir, J thought you would not come to-night, and I was 
afraid of keeping the door open.” 

The surgeon walked i in, laid his cocked hat delibe rately down upon 
the dea! table, undid the shawl-handkerchief from his neck and chin, 
and then taking the candle out of Mrs. Bain’s hand, held it close to her 
face, till he had examined every feature and lineament therein ; then set- 
, he seated himself quietly in a chair, saying aloud, 
but in a meditative tone, ‘* The woman’s distraught! She’s non compos! 

se 


She’s as mad as a march hare ! 


ting it « lown aga 





Ni iy Bain had once been a very pretty woman, her skin was clear 
and fair, and her face could not be said to be wrinkled, though there was 
a pts of morocco-leather shrivelling of the cuticle, which indicated that 
that tegument had once been more filled out than it now was, and that 
the better part of life had worn away in cares and sorrows. Through 
that thin, clear, pale, and somewhat withered skin, now rose up a faint, 
delicate blush at the good surgeon’s hard conclusions. She would not 
for the world have said a word ‘that could offend him; she was unwilling 
to contradict him in anything, or deny that he was right even in his rash- 
est assertions, for he was her benefactor; nevertheless it was painful to 
her to hear herself called mad, especially by one she loved and venerated. 

‘““No, sir,”’ she said, “indeed I am not out of my mind: I never was 
better in my life.” 

‘* Then what the devil did you send for me for?” exclaimed Mr. Long- 
shanks: “ why did you rouse me from a comfortable dinner party at Mr. 
Rotundity’s when you know you are quite well?” 

‘Bless my heart!’’ cried widow Bain; ‘then the boy made a great 
mistake. I only sent the note to your own house, sir, and never thought 
he would go on after you. Indeed, indeed, sir, I would not for the 
world have roused you from your comfortable dinner. I would rather 
have remained up and w atched all night. I am sorry indeed, sir, you 
were disturbed at dinner.’ 

“‘ D——n the dinner,” said Mr. Longshanks ; “ you don’t think I care 
a farthing about the dinner, do you?” 

“Well, sir,”’ rejoined the widow, “I do know, indeed, you care little 
enough about what you eat and drink, but I’m very sorry that foolish boy 
took you away from pleasant company.” 





** Pleasant company !—pleasant company!”’ exclaimed the surgeon— 

‘‘ he greatest pack of fools and knaves LI ever saw in my life. There 
was that old fool Rotundity, and that still greater fool Longmore, and 

at gormandizing barrel of fresh pork, Deputy Popeseye, with a whole 
heap of horse-racing, card-playing, land-tilling tricksters—half-swindler, 
»kin—such as we see adorning the bench, sitting in parliame t 

and dispensing the law, and very ofien breaking it too. Cor 
Do you think I care for such company ?”’ 





hali-bum 
—making 
pany, forsooth ! 

‘Well, sir,” seplied Nelly Bain, who had some inclination to weep, 
‘all [ mean to say is, I’m sucry to have disturbed you when you were 
comfortable.” 

‘‘Comfortable!” cried Mr. Longshanks, whose indignation had 
quite worked itself fine. “ Drunk I suppose you mean! But I can tell 
you, Nelly Bain, I have not been drunk since I was nineteen years old; 
when, in a mad frolic, as a surgeon’s assistant, I frightened a poor girl 
into fits, from which she never recovered, and for which I never forgave 
myself, nor ever shall.’’ And so saying, he twisted his cocked-hat three 
times round upon the table, and looked into the crown. 


“Well,” he continued at length, after a deep sigh—“ well, Nelly, if 
you are neither sick nor mad, why did you send for a surgeon? What 
do you want with me? You know if I can help you, you have nothing 
to do but to speak, my poor woman.” 

“I know that quite well, sir,” replied Nelly Bain, with a tear in either 
eye. ‘You are always ready to helpany one that needsit. But it was’nt 
about myself I sent, sir, it’s about a very funny thing thathas happened 
here, and I thought you being a magistrate and a gentleman” — 


“Stop, Nelly,”’ said Mr. Longshanks, “ don’t use the word gentleman 
lightly. Itis a term that should be very rarely, very cautiously, and 
very respectfully applied to any one. Gold is the most precious of 
metals, Nelly, and diamonds the most precious of stones, but gold and 
diamonds are very plentiful things when compared to gentlemen. The 
first vou may find in many a fool’s purse, the second you find hanging 
round the uecks of flirts, and demireps, and half-harridans; but let me 
tell you, you may go into nine hundred and ninety-nine out of all the 
saloons in Earope, wichout finding such a thing as one true gentleman 
inthem. A gentleman, Nelly, is not the man that wears fine clothes, 
either upon his body or his mind. I mean, not a man who dresses him- 
self in silks and fine colors, smart coats and well-cut boots; who has a 
fashionable air, and assorts his garments with al! sorts of propriety: nor 
he, who on the principles of a Chesterfield, decks his mind with grace- 
ful thoughts, shapes his demeanor by the approved rules, and studies all 
that may catch the outward senses of those with whom he mingles in the 
world. No, Nelly, no, this is not a gentleman; no more than a piece of 
g gildes i brass which bears the king’s head upon one side, and his arms up- 
on the other, is @ guinea. The gentleman, Nelly, is the man who in 
his o tee ‘ft possesses the consciousness of universal benevolence and perso- 
nal rectitude. The one giving to his whole manners and demeanor, grace, 
ity, and gentleness; the other communicating to his countenance 


ity andease. This, Nelly, this is a gentleman : 








and his limbs both d 
so, Nelly, you must not call me a gentleman.” 
‘ Well, sir, I won't,” said Nelly, and Mr. Longshanks was not offend- 


ued, almost as impatient as the reader to get 












ed. ‘ But, sir,” she contint 

















on withher story, ‘I thought as you were a magistrate you had better | 


know what was going on.” 

“ A great deal of wickedness, I dare say,” 
‘« that I had better know nothing about, Nelly ”’ 

“« Well, siz,”’ said Nelly, “ you can judge of that when I have told 
you. The very first night I was here—that’s to say after"I came back 
agein—As I was sitting with old Mrs. Maroon, who offered to stay and 
keep me company that night, a man looked in at the window, and when 
{ went to the door to see who it was, there was a stout, thick-set fellow, 
with his hand lifted up to the thatch as if he were pulling a handful of 
straw out. He made off as fast as he could when he saw me ; and your 
honor coming in just then, said you had met Smalidram the tinman. 
Well, sir, two days ago, Smalldram came up again and did just the same 
thing. 1 had gone out, downto the village, but was just coming back 
again and saw him take his hand away, and walk up over the common. 
I thought to myself when I saw him, that [ would examine the place to 
which his hand was stretched out, but on giving a glance over it | fond 
nothing. The thatch seemed all fast enough, and a good thatch ic is, for 
my poor William did it himself. 
in the dusk, after I had shut the door, but before I had lighted the can- 


said Mr. Longshanks, | 
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Joseph—He passes the Breach—Retreats not without loss—Rallies 
— Repulses the Enemy--Performs various Feats of Strategy—Fate 
proves Perversely Adverse. 

Joey Pike, when last we left him, was not in exactly the most agree- 
able situation in the world. As we have informed the reader, receiving 
a blow between the eyes, he fell flat upon his back, and exactly in the 
same position in which he had tumbled did he lie for the space of at 
least half-an.hour. Whether he felt it comfortable or uncomfortable, 
whether he considered himself in a graceful attitude, or was without the 
power of putting himself in an attitude at all, matters very little to this 
book. There he lay, reader, that is a consfant, and as such it is enough 
for you, I, or Mr. Babbage. When he did get up, however, his head 
turned round, his eyes saw all manner of colors, and he cried eut, “Ah, 
vaery shocking, vaery shocking indeed ;”’ and then with a step of slow 


| and wounded dignity, he walked towards the stile, while led past the 


But to-night the man came again, just | 


dle. Hearinga step I looked out through the window, and saw him clear | 


enough. and I then perceived he had got his hand under the thatch, and 
that he took somethng out. I couldn’t make out what it was, but he 
put either the part or the whole back again, and then away he went ; 
and when he had gone about half an hour, I went out and felt under the 


things, some of them hard and some of them soft, but I could not take 
one of them out till [ had sent for you, which I did as soon as possible. 
But you see, sir, I had nobody to send except the little boy, Thompson, 
who came up for the milk-can, anc he went onI fancy, when he coulda’t 
find you at home. 

“« We'll soon see, we'll soon see,” cried the worthy surgeon.” «‘ Bring 
out the candle, widow Bain; shade it with your apron, good woman, for 
there is a wind stirring. Now, Williamson,” he continued, opening the 
door, and speaking to the groom, ‘ fasten the horse somewhere, and 
come hither to bea witness. There, that willdo, that will do, tie him to 
the post. Now come hither, Nelly Bain. Nelly Bain, where’s the place ? 
D n it, the woman’s let the candle out. Woman, woman, thou art 
always like fortune in this world ; thou lightest us up to within a step of 
the point desired, and then blowest out the light. Well, don’t stand 
there, go and get another ;’* and Mr. Longshanks, in the abrupt impati 
ence of his disposition, walked nine times from one side of the garden to 
the other, before Nelly Bain could light the candle again. 

When at length she appeared, her patron to her surprise, walked 
straight up to the spot where she had seen Smalldram the tinman with 
his hand under the thatch ; fer Mr. Longshanks had been intended by na- 
ture for a great general, and while she was lighting the candle he had 
calculated with the utmost nicety, the exact position in which the wor- 
thy tinman and rabbit-seller must have stood for the widow to see him 
out of her little cottage window. Instantly thrusting his hand under the 
thatch he felt about fer nearly a minute without feeling anything, but the 
next moment he drew forth a small shagreen case about six inches long, 
and two broad. 

“You see, Nelly Bain,” he cried, holding it up to the light. ‘ You see 
Williamson !” 

‘« But there’s more besides that sir,’ said Nelly Bain. 

“Not that I can find, Nelly,” replied Mr. Longshanks, “feel your- 
self.”’ 

In vain, however, did the widow grope under the thatch, nothing more 
could she discover ; and ended by exclaiming, ‘‘ He must have been up 
and taken them then, for I will swear there was a bundle of papers like 
bank notes. I thought 1 heard a step helf an hour ago.” 

“ Ay, and we saw the scoundrel at the turning of the lane,” said Mr. 
Longshanks. ‘ But come in and let us see what this is.” 

Entering the cottage the worthy surgeon seated himself in a chair, 
Nelly Bain held the candle, and Williamson the groom, looked over her 
should Mr. Longshanks lifted up the case before theireyes. It was 
old worn, rounded at both ends, and somewhat corpulent about the 
waist. It bore an inscription on one side, which probably would have 
caused Champollion or Young to pause and study the outside in the first 
instance, but Mr. Longshanks was resolved to see into the heart ef the 
matter ; and taking one end in each hand, pulled the case in two; when 
lo, in the inside appeared a pair of spectacles ! 

Then, and not till then, he turned to examine the outside of the case, 
when to the horror and admiration of all, appeared scratched in with the 
pointof a knife, and blackened with soot or some other dusty pigment, 
the awful words, ‘‘ Tebias Scapulary, 6th July, 17—-” 

Ha!” said Mr. Longshanks; “this is important indeed, Nelly 
Bain ; for although it is utterly impossible for the mind of man to enter 
into all the dark, obscure, and secret recesses of the human breast, and 
trace from the beginning in the small germs, in the seeds, Nelly Bain, of 
criminal desires and petty failings, the future horrible crimes and iniqui- 
ties, strifes, broils, robberies, adulteries, murders, that are consequent 
upon some early error in education, or original fault of disposition, yet 
certain it is but [’ll explain all that to you another time. At this 
moment we must act and not talk, so good night to you Nelly Bain.”’ 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
Joey Pike finds the stile in possession of Spirits not Ethereal—An 
Etymological Discussion of a Diabolical Nature—The Valor of 








house of Mr. Scapulary into the village of Outrun. 

When he approached it the hour was not far from midnight, but it 
was bright and clear, the sky lustrous with many lights, and the memory 
of evening and the hope of morning shining from the west and east, and 
meeting in faint raidiance overhead. But by that gentle twilight of a 
period of the year which owns no absolute darkness, the astounded eyes 
of Joey Pike beheld a huge male form seated upon the top of the wall. 
His active imagination instantly took hold of it, and moulded it into @ 
very frightful shape. The church-yard was near the foul pool in which 


; | Jerry Tripe had nearly perishel, and in which a drunken and egre- 
thatch, and between it and the wall there seems to be a whole heap of | gious poacher had actually sunk never to rise again, was close at 


hand; so that Joey had every probability on his side when he con- 
ceived that it must be a ghost or a goblin; ay, even perhaps a Hob- 
goblin, or, as it should properly be called, a hopgoblin or empusa, 
which we take to be the most awful and horrible of all sorts of gob- 
lins. Conceive, dear reader, what a terrible and diabolical spirit ic 
must be which, not content with inflicting its malicious torments on the 
human race in a calm and quiet manner upon two legs, shows its re- 


joicing in the dreadful task assigned to it, ty skipping and hopping, as 


if in very mockery of the misery it causes. Can any thing be more 
fiendish than the very definition of the Latin lexicographers—“ a spirit 
that hops upon one leg and changes itself into many shapes!” but be 
it remarked that in all its shapes it still hops upon one leg, as if the 
other had been carried away in battle, for such is an absolute condition 
of theexistence of an empusa or hopgoblin, as the root itself shows— 
! It cannot do otherwise—it isin its very nature to hop, as 
Wallis and Junius clearly show; and although Hobbes, with a natural 
predilection for the first half of his own name, would have us believe 
that the word ought to be hobgoblin, because hob is the short for robin; 
and others contend that the hobgoblin is merely one of the /ares, or 
household gods that sit down at the ho) with us, yet it seems to me 
clearly established by Coelius Rodiginus, that the empusa was a distinct 
sort of hopping demon of Protean powers nnd malicious character, so 
that Joey Pike had the best authority in the world for being excessively 
frightened at the spectre which he beheld, as soon as ever he convinced 
himself that it was a hopgoblin. 





Nevertheless as we have shown upon more than one occasion, Joey 
Pike was a true hero. He was on of those men who, seeing danger 
before him and knowing its extent, calmly calculate the object to be 
obtained by confronting it, and if it be worthy, hesitate not to undertake 
the enterprise. Nay more, there was something in the very presence of 
danger itself which elevated and excited his whole mind—his busy 
imagination was all in a flame with glory; where glory was to be ob- 
tained where would Joey Pike not have gone? One of Lever’s Irish- 
men, one of James’s men in armor, the Duke of Wellington in his mili- 


| tary capacity, Theseus, Hercules, Apollo himself, when in his prime he 


shot the great sea-serpent, was nothing to Joey Pike when animated 


| with the desire of high renown. On the present occasion, however, his 


object was only to go to bed. No fame could he acquire by encoun- 
tering a hobgoblin on the top of a stile; there were no eyes to look 
upon him but the stars, who never report for the newspapers. If he 
fell he was likely to fall unknown, if he wiumphed his achievement must 
be unrecorded. While he yet hesitated, the voice of the apparition was 
heard exclaiming in a discontented tone, “I say, Bill, this is a devilish 
dull work! I should think she wont come to-night ;” and 

up started another goblin from the grass, and replied, “I should think 
not.” 

These awful words decided Joey Pike, who happening to be under one 
of the trees, saw without being seen, and glided back with many a deli- 
cate and skilful bend, and with attitudes which only wanted a Phidiag 
or a Praxiteles to be transferred to stone or ivory, and enchant a hun- 
dred ages, the renowned Joey retreated from the scene of ghostly con- 
ference, and made up his mind to a bed under a chestnut-tree. How 
he slept and what dreams he dreamt we must leave to the vivid imagina- 
tion of the reader. Suffice it that he put a full mile between himself 
and the goblins before he lay down to rest, and that he woke early 
on the following morning. Finding that the wind during the night 
had made somewhat free with his drapery, and exposed his delicate 
ancle, he blushed and simpered in the character of Miss Brochet, 
and then betook himself to a path which led across the park towards 
another stile on the opposite side. He reached that stile in safety, 
mounted the first and second stone, and had his foot upon the top of 
the wall, but alas near him there was one of those little dells, such as 


the yellow-haired laddie, famous in song, used to frequent, and where, as 
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we are told, “the hawthorn trees grow ;” and just as he had reached 
the aim of his desires, which at that moment was the top of the wall, 
a loud voice shouted out fiom beneath the green branches, “ Hallo, 
Harry, hallo, there she goes. Split my wig, there she goes!” 


Notwith-tanding the adjuration of the elegant speaker, Joey did not 


| 


stop to dissever his suppositious hair, but descending rapidly on the | 


other side of the wall, ran along the road as if three mad bulls were 
behind him. With a step like light he darted on, comparing himself as 
he went to Camilla and al! the goddesses and nymphs who were ravish- 
ed or not ravished by those rude gentlemen in the days of yore, and see- 
ing the gate open he darted in, well knowing that the distance of only 
two meadows lay between him and the wild common. Behind him, 
however, came the sound of running feet, and though Joey banged the 
gute in the face of his pursuers, they first pattered upon the hard road, 
and then sounded upon the soft turf. On sped Joey towards the oppo- 
site gate, distancing his followers by his agility, and taking pleasure as 
a stag is said to do, in his flight from the chace. He reached the gate 
in safety, pulled back the sneck, but in vain, it was padlocked by a foul 
of semicircular iron. There was no avoiding it, Joey laid his left 
on the top rail and vaulted. Unhappily the gate post caught his 
muslin drapery, in the most lamentable position in the world. But hap- 
ily the force and velocity of his leap was such that cotton threads and 
in tape gave way, the dress rent, the horse-hair bustle was torn off, 
and shorn of fair proportions, Joey trod with additional lightness the 
welvet mead beyond. 
“‘ The devii’s in the girl,’ cried one of the viscount’s gamekgepers, 


taking a long ran and clearing the gate likewise, but Joey paused not | 


to listen or reply. On, on he flew; while his two pursuers, with some 
fifty yards between the pairs, panted upon his foctsteps. The second 
gate was open, a third gave him exit upon the common; but alas, how 
often does it happen, that from some slight miscalculation, the thing 
we seek most ardently proves our bane. ‘Ihe common was open, it is 
true, but it was covered with furze bushes. Joey, in his breeches, might 
have won the day, but in petticoats the odds were against him. Each 
bramble, each thorn, each tuft of gorse, snatched at his drapery, impeded 
his progress, and often made him stumble. The first of his pursuers 
was coming rapidly up, when, lo, an ass appeared, and snatching up a 
stick which lay near, Joey sprang on the donkey’s back. ‘“ Europa rode 
@ bull, he said, why not Miss Brochet on a jackass?” But the sturdy 
aadruped refused to move. One, two, three blows sounded like a boy’s 
m-stick on a broken dium. The first gamekeeper was close behind, 
he was stretching forth his hand to seize the fugitive, when a fourth 
blow descended thundering on the flank; up went the donkey's heels, 
three of the pursuer’s grinders flew into the air, and on went Miss Bro 
chet with her steed, braying and kicking, and sticking out his tail, as if 
in mockery of the discomfited gamekeeper. While the latter stood 
coughing and spitting, and holding his jaw, his companion came up, said 
a few words of comtort, and resumed the chase; but Miss Brochet, 
mounted on her Bucephalus, now set pursuit atdefiance. Seated on the 
croup of the donkey, waving her stick over her head, snapping her fin- 
gers in the air, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Ab, you catch me when you shall can;” 
she dashed across the common, sticking out her left foot with ineffable 
grace, and urging on her quadruped with dexterous blows upon every 
tender part, in a manner that might have excited the admixing envy of 
any donkey-driver of Brighton or of Ems, that purgatory of asses.— 
Soon her last pursuer was forced to abandon the chace, and while he 
remained panting and blowing, and holding his heaving sides, she can- 
tered on for at least three miles across the extensive mours, which we 
have more than once before mentioned. 

Finding herself at length in safety, the young lady permitted her steed 
to relax its speed, and then dismounting with a graceful spring, she fol- 
lowed the ordinary course of mankind towards all that serve them, by 
giving the friend who had aided her at such a terrible pinch, a severe 
whack with the stick, and sending him back from whence he came. 


What to do next became Joey Pike’s immediate consideration, and 
feeling a sort of misgiving as to the neighborhood of Outrun Castle, 
though it was by this time well nigh four miles off, he again took to his 
legs, and sometimes running with a graceful trip, sometimes walking 
with a stately step, proceeded two miles farther, taking the liberty of 
gathering some early fruit out of a garden as he went, to supply the 
cravings of a very importunate guest who had taken possession of his 
stomach. He next betook himself to a sandpit, and under a shady 
bank passed several comfortable hours, partly in a quiet dose, partly in 
meditative dreams, in the course of which he compared himself to every 
heroine who had been a wanderer and an outcast, from the time of Eve 
down to his own day. So thoroughly had he convinced himself that 
he was not only outraged and persecuted, but absolutely a woman, that 
he had well nigh given way tc a fit of hysterics, for the sole purpose of 
Proving his sex. 

At length about three o’cleck or thereabouts, he took a path which 
led both toward the dwelling of Widow Bain and Mr. Longshanks, 
and determined to require hospitality at one or the other of those hospi- 
table gates, he was hesitating which of the two he should seek, when 
his whole plans and purposes were changed by the sudden apparition 
of a man in drab breeches and gaiters. To have seen him, one who 
knew not the secret workings of his mind, would have supposed that 
Joey Pike had suddenly lost hts senses, for down he fell flat on his 
belly, behind the bushes, making it seem as if the earth had swallowed 

am ; and then as he lay, without ever raising himself so as to be seen, 
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he writhed and wriggled about from bush to bush, and tree to tree, 
and gap to gap, now dropping down a bank, as if it had given way 
beneath his feet, now gliding behind the boll of an oak, now skulking 
into a hollow dell, but still advancing and peering out every minute 
with an eagerness, a zeal, an indefatigable activity, which was won- 
derful and admirable. It would delight the reader to hear al! the ma- 
neeuvres that he went through during the next four hours, but it is impos- 
sible for the tongue or pen of man to describe all the feats that he per- 
formed in the gymnastic art; ay, and it would be impossible, too, for any 
imagination to conceive the attitudes he fell into, or the devices which he 
put in practice. That he was watching something was very evident ; 
and it was not till the sky became dusk again that, joyfully clapping bis 
hands, he exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 have it now!’ and off he ran with all his speed 
to the house of Mr. Longshanks. 

Rueful and dark was Joey’s countenance when he heard that the wor- 
thy surgeon had gone fourth to dinner at Rotundity Court ; but he was one 
whom no difficulties discouraged, no obstacles could appal, and of he set 
as hard as he could go in that direction. “ I will triumph over Fate,” 
cried Joey, while he walked for six miles as if he had a bet with the god- 
dess. In the road under the park-pailing of Rotundity Court, however, 
he suddenly paused, and with proper foresight looked on before him. 
He saw two meneven in that dark and dismal hour, hanging about the 
gate ; there was a certain air and look about them though he could not 
see a feature of their faces, which Joey loved not. It was a thieftaker- 
ish air, a Bow-street-officer-ish look, and Joey Pike stopped short. Back 
again he crept, with his face still to the foe, to make sure he was not 
observed, like the representative of a wild Indian at a minor theatre ; and 
then when he reached the far end of the enclosure he vaulted over the 
pailing and lighted within the grounds. When he was there, how- 
ever, new difficulties beset him ; the shrubberies were deep and intricate, 
the paths tortarous and studiously meandering; he had well nigh plunged 
into a piece of water, he ran his head against a summer-house, he tum- 
bled over an ancient ruin of a fortnight old. At length, however, he is- 
sued forth upon a fair open lawn, and instantly perceived the house be- 
fore him, with all the windows open, and lights and music and merry 
laughter streaming out upon the air. With ecstatic joy and relief of 
mind, Joey tossed back his head, threw forward his chest, extended his 
two hands as an opera singer about to begin a duet, and then bounded up 
with the step of a Cerito. 

Alas, for the hapless human race, what accidents de man environ ! 
As he descended on one foot his toe seemed to touch a spring-board, a 
loud and sudden clink was heard, a terrible blow broke his chin and 
pinched his calf, and graceful Joey Pike found himself caught in an in- 
strument absurdly called “ ahumane mantrap.”” Loud and pitifully did 
he how], out rushed a number of persons from the house, and to his sur- 
prise, jov, and consolation, the two first faces he beheld were those of 
Harry Worrel and the Chevalier de Lunatico. Now having restored 
him to the bosem of his friends, we shall leave Joey Pike to their tender 
attentions, and prooeed to gather the rest of our flock together. 


a 


Spanish Cigan Manuracturers.—We next went .o the govern- 
ment tobacco manufactory. This building cost one million and a balf 
sterling, and is devoted wholly to tobacco and cigars: it is one of the 
most curious exhibitions imaginable. In its court at this time a sort of 
arsenal was formed. The Sevillians had feared the entrance of Gomez, 
into the place when he made his extraordinary march in 1$3¢, and they 
drew all the cannon from the ramparts, thinking these too extended, and 
determining to make this building their citadel. In the interior of the 
edifice the tobacco, as it arrives from the Havannah and South Ameri- 
ca, is pounded by mills and machinery, the former worked entirely by 
mules. After seeing this very curious process, you are ushered up stairs 
into a quadrangular arched space of immense extent, where you hehold 
no less than 2,500 girls, all making cigars from the bruised leaves of the 
tobacco plant. They sit at square tables or squads as it were, and over 
each hundred there is a female inspector. They assemble from the city 
and villages for this work at ten in the morning, and are allowed tg bring 
their dinner ; they dine at one o'clock and are dismissed home “it five. 
Amongst so many girls, strange to say, neatly all were ugly ; fine eyes 
and hair occasionally ; but, for the most part, though gay-looking, hap- 
py and healthy, they were excessively Giminutive and plain. It is sin- 
gular to conceive that this filthy and poisonous habit of smoking, produc- 
ing, I believe, no possible good to mankind, but on the contrtry, heavi- 
ness, stench, and stupidity, should employ and give a livelihood to near 
3,000 of the female sex, who are employed in the sole process of rolling 
the tobacco leaf up into the shape of that odious implement of filth, a 
cigar.—Marquis of Londonderry’s Tour. 

a 

The Constitutionnel says that not less than eighty thousand dogs are 
now trained and employed to scamper from Belgium into France, laden 
with smuggled articles, in spite of the douaniers, who have a premium 
upon the death of each canine contrabandist. The homes of the animals 
are in France, where they are well fed and kindly treated, and their edu- 
cation conssits in sending them from time to time into Belgium, where 
they are nearly starved, and severely flogged by men dressed as French 
Custom-house officers; so that they have the uniform in horror, and ir 
the course homeward, take a circuitous route as soon as they catch sight 
of it. They carry about twelve pounds of merchandize, and naturally 
enough make al! speed home, where they are sure of good treatment on 
their arrival. 














ymaw Sacririces ts Ortssa.—They are generally attended by a 
large coneourse of people ot both sexes, and continue for three days, 
which are passed in the indulgence of every form of gross excess—in 
more than Saturnaliau license. The first day and night are spent exclu- 
sively in drunken feasting and obscene riot. Upon the second morning, 
the victim, who has fasted from the preceding evening,*is carefully 
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said the lad, “but the parish is to pay for it, and they won't send me to 
Australia without a wife.” *‘ Aad pray whom are you to be married to?” 


| said the farmer. “I don’t know yet,” was the lad’s reply. We have 
| been told that the money that was raised in the winter to aid the 


washed, dressed in a new garment, and led forth from the village inso- | 


lemn procession, with music and dancing. The meria grove, a clump of 
deep and shadowy forest trees,— 


* Sylva alto Jovis, lucusque Diane,” 


in which the mango, the bur, the dammar, and the pipala generally pre- 
vail, usually stands at ashort distance from the hamlet, by a rivulet, 
which is called the Meria stream. It is kept sacred from the axe, and is 
avoided by the Khond as haunted ground. My followers were always 
warned to abstain from seeking shelter within its awful shade. In its 
centre, upon the second day, an upright stake is fixed, generally between 
two plants of the sankissar or bazar danti shrub. The victim is seated 
at its foot, bound back to it by the priest. He is then annointed with oil, 
ghee, and turmeric, and adorned with flowers; and a species of rever- 
ence, which it is not easy to distinguish from adoration, is paid to him 
throughout the day. And there is now infinite contentiou to obtain the 
slightes: relic of his person; a particle of the turmeric paste with which 
he is smeared, er a drop of his spittle, being esteemed (especially by the 
women) of supreme virtue. In some districts, instead of being thus 
bound in a grove, the victim is exposed in or near the village, upon a 
couch, after being led in procession round the place of sacrifice. Andin 
some parts of Goomsur, where this practice prevails, small rude images 
of beasts and birds in clay are made in great numbers at this festival, 
and stuck on poles; a practice of the origin or meaning of which I have 
been able to obtain no satisfactory explanation. Upon the third morning, 
the victim is refreshed with alittle milk and palm sago, while the licen- 
tious feast, which has scarcely been intermitted during the night, is loud- 
ly renewed. Abcut noon, these orgies terminate, and the assemblage 
issues forth, with stunning shouts and pealing music, to consummate the 
sacrifice. As the victim must not suffer bound, nor, on the other hand, 
exhibit eny show of resistance, the bones of his arms, and if necessary, 
those of his legs, are now broken in several places. The acceptable 
place of sacrifice has been discovered during the previous night, by per- 
sons sent out for this purpose into the fields of the village, or of the pri- 
vate oblator. The ground is probed in the dark with iong sticks, and the 
first deep chink that is pierced is considered the spot indicated by the 
earth god. The rod is left standing in the earth, a in the morning four 
large posts are set up around it. The priest, assisted by the abbaya, 
and one or two of the elders of the village, now takes the branch of a 
green tree, which is cleft to a distance of several feet down the centre; 
they insert the victim within the rift, fitting it in some districts to his 
chest, in others to his throat. Cords are then twisted round the open 
extremity of the stake, which the priest, aided by his assistants, strives 
with hie whole force to close. He then wounds the victim slightly with 
his axe, when the crowd throws itself upon the sacrifice, and exclaiming, 
‘‘we bought you with a price, and no sin rests on us!” strips the flesh 
from the bones. Each man bears his bloody shred to his fields, and 
thence returns straight home. Next day all that remains of the victim is 
burnt up with a whole sheep on a funeral pile, and the ashes are scat- 
tered over the jelds, or laid as paste over the houses and granaries; and 
for three days after the sacrifice, the inhabitants of the village which af- 
forded it remain dumb, communicating with each other only by signs, 
and remaining unvisited by strangers. At the end of this time, a buffalo 
is slaughtered at the place of saérifice, when tongues are loosened.— 
Captain Macpherson’s Memoir of the Khonds. 
I 

Waorrsate Forcep Marriaces.~--We understand the old and 
abominable system of joining together paupers in unholy wedlock for 
parish purposes, which prevailed in some ill-managed districts previous to 
the passing of the Poor Law Bill, has been revived at Bradford. On one 
occasion within the last fornight, five or six boys (they may very properly 
be called) and as many women, wore driven to the parish church to be 
married, for the sole purpose of qualifying them to be sent to Australia; 
the object of this wholesale legal prostitution being to rid the parish ot 
what is blasphemously called the surplus population. Happy would it 
be if those who call them so, and who by their acts have dried up the 
springs of industry, would consider themselves as the surplus popula- 
tion, and goto Australia, or to any other thinly settled quarter of the 
globe; their departure, if forever, would be hailed with joy by all the in- 
dustrious classes. One of the boys who was married as abovementioned, 
declared that he was obliged to be married to get over to Australia, but 
that as soon as he arrived there he should leave his wife---no choice of 
his, as he never liked her. The same spirit animated the wife; for she 
added thac she could easily get another husband there, for women were 
scarce. Seo much for the forced emigration system, and for the outery 
that has been made in many quarters about the manner in which marria- 
ges are celebrated at Dissenters’ chapels. Some of the women are ta- 
ken from the Union.house to be married, and the young men are sent 
there tu pick out partners for life, just as a man would select a horse, or 
«chose a servant. On the day on which a batch of these ill-assorted cou- 
ples were married, one of the lads, about seventeen years old, applied to 
a farmer for a job, and said he only wanted it for a fortnight, as he was 
going tobe married. The farmer said, “ You married! Why, the cler- 
gyman ought to lose his gown for marrying such boys as yeu.” “Ab,” 








distressed manufacturers is being applied to send these young people out 
of the country.— Will's Independent. 


rc 


AUSTRALIA.—Passing by the Mauritius, a flourishing island, formerly 
a French possession, but exhibiting no very remarkable difference in its 
economical condition from that of the West India colonies, unless in its 
great fertility ; and Ceylon, in which colonization, properly so called, 
has scarcely commenced ; we arrive at Australia, the land of promise to 
modern emigrants, and the most semarkable field of British industry, 
out of the limits of Britain, at the present day. After the coast of New 
Soutk Wales had been discovered by Capt. Cook, it was made a 
settlement, with a view to rid our jails of the number of prisoners who 
were accumulating there. In 1787, the Sirius frigate landed 800 con- 
victs at Botany Bay. The coast of that inlet, which had appeared so 
tempting to Captain Cook, was soon found to afford nothing but swamps 
and sand: an instance, among many, of the ease with which Government 
has allowed itself to be misled by the reports of naval discoverers, to 
many of whom all land is much alike, and who, even when better quali- 
fied to judge, see the tract they have explored only at one season of the 
year, and are almost certain to be unreasonable either in their praises or 
their disapprobatiom On the 26th January, 1788, the little colony 
moved to Sydney. In the fifty years which have since elapsed, the pro- 
gress of New South Wales has been so astonishing, as far as regards the 
production and accumulation of wealth, as to afford the most remarkable 
phenomena in colonial history. In 1749 the first harvest was reported ; 
in 1790 the first permanent settler (a convict) took possession of the 
plot of land allotted to him. In 1793 the first purchase of colonial grain 
(1200 bushels was made by Government. The first newspaper was 
printed in 1802. In 1803 Mr. Macarthur exbited in London the first 
sample of merino wool from the sheep of the colony. In 1807, 245 lbs. 
of that wool were exported from Sydney ; in 1820, 100,000 Ibgy in 1830, 
3,564,532 lbs.; in 1840, about 7,000,000 Ibs. Sydney is now a fine city, 
with all the appurtenances of a great provincial town, and exhibiting 
much greater signs of wealth than one of similar size would a im 


| England; and an acre of land, within the town boundaries, so tely 
| for £20,000.—Merivale on Colonies. : 


a 

Portrait or 4 LaPLanpeR.—A thorougk-bred Lapp has spent @ 
few hours with us this evening; he appeared to be a regular c 9 
and to be passionately fond of his vocation. He had left the encamp- 
ment of his countrymen ten weeks since, and had come to the mouth of 
the Namsen in pursuit of otters and seals; he had shot five of the latter, 
and we purchased two skins of bim. In his pocket he carried a stick, im 
which were inserted seven circular pieces of metal, to mark the numbeg 


| of bears he had killed. To his girdle was appended a formidable knife, 
| always kept open, and a small piece of leather, in which he kept & 





needle for mending his shoes. He wore a loose dress entirely made of 
leather, and over this a blouse of coarse linen. He was very muscular, 
and his stature was much under the common size, and his remarkabl 
expressive countenance denoted both accuteness and intelligence. 
never before beheld such eyes—they appeared to look through you, so 
small, dark and piercing were they, and yet there was nothing malevo- 
lent or repulsive in their expression. Altogether he was one of the most 
extraordinary looking beings I had ever seen. I was desirous of hiring 
him as a guide to conduct us to see his countrymen; and indeed he en- 
gaged to de so, but broke his word and went away alone during the 
night, anxieus, no doubt, to join his wife, children, and rein-deer as soon 
as possible. We gave hima little English gun-powder, which he seemed 
to value highly, and for this present cordially shook us by the hand. He 
was accompanied by a sharp dog, which he told us had more than once 
saved his life by worrying the bears when about to attack him, and 
thereby giving him the opportunity of making good his fire- He car- 
ried two guns.— Norway and her Laplanders in 1841, by John Milford. 
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ContemMTmEeNnt.—I have a rich neighbor that is always so busy thathe 
has no leisure to laugh; the whole business of his life is to get money 
and more money, that he may still get more and more money ; he is still 
drudging on, and says that Solomon says, ‘ The diligent hand maketh 
rich;”’ and it is true indeed; but he considers not that it is not in the 
power of riches to make a man happy ; for it was wisely said by a mam 
of great observation, “That there be as many miseries beyond riches as 
on this side of them.” And yet God deliver us from pinching poverty 5 
and grant, that having a competency, we may be content and thankful. 
Let not us repine, or so much as think the gifts of God unequally dealt, 
if we see another abound with riches; when, as God knows, the cares 
that are the keys that keep those riches hang so heavily at the rich man’s 
gitdle, that they clog him with weary days and restless nights, even 
when others sleep quietly. We see but the outside of the rich man’s 
happiness : few consider him to be like the silk-worm, that, when she 
seems to play, is, at the very same time, spinning her own bowels, and 
ccnsuming herself; and this many rich men do, loading themselves with 
corroding cares, to keep what they have probably unconscionably got. 
Let us therefore be thankful for health and a competence; and above all, 
for a quiet conscience. 
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OUR “WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Nothing serves as much to “ make better times,’’ as for the impres- 


sion to become current that they are, or will be improving. The settle- | 


ment of the several questions so long pending in our foreign relations 
and in our domestic policy has already given an impetus to business, azd 


a cheerfulness to the countenances of men, to which the country haslong | 


been unaccustomed. We have now, in the calm which has succeeded 


the political storm, strong and well grounded hope of the future—apa- 


thy is giving way to activity, and confidence has taken the place of dis- 
trust. Let us all keep of this mind, and we can but do well. 

The general topics of news are so fully treated in other parts of this 
sheet as to render further notice here unnecessary. We close, there- 
fore, our gossip, about as soun as begun, merely calling attention, before 
we do so, to the abundance of engravings in this week’s paper. They 
may be taken by our friends as but a slight index of what “ will be here- 
after,” for arrangements are made by which the Jonathan will be sup- 
plied weekly with wood engravings of a style and character unsurpassed 
in periodical literature. Current topics of news and leading incidents 


will be illustrated and embellished; rare gems, copies from the masters | 


will be given to our readers ; comedy and amusement will not be neglec- 
ted ; and, & the whole, we may safely make the general promise that no 
department of the pictorial art, as given in wood engraving will be 


slighted. 


I rhaps unnecessary to take more particular notice of the en- 


gravings in this number, than is done in the letter-press accompanying 
each; yet we cannot pass John Gilpin wifflont directing the reader's at- 
tention to the delightful illustrations by Cruikshank. 
paniments, the familiar poem reads almost like a new production. 
——— 
THE APPORTIONMENT BILL, 

As reported from the joint committee of conference, passed both 

Houses on Tuesday last. The vote in the House of Assembly was 68 


to 37. We give the districts as they stand in the bill, which has also 
received the signature of the Governor: 

1. Suffolk and Queens. 17. Herkimer and Montgomery. 
. Richmond and Kings. 18. St Lawrence and J.ewis. 

1, 2,3, 4, and 5 wards, New 19. Jefferson. 
York. 20. Oneida. 
OS . Otsego and Schoharie. 

1, 9, 14. 22. Chenango, Broome and Tioga. 
Hi, 12, 35, 16, 17. 3. Madison and Oswego. 
. Westchester and Rockland. - Onondaga. 
. Putnam and Dutchess 25. Cayuga and Cortland. 
. Orange and Sullivan. }. Tompkins, Chemung and Yates. 
. Ulster and Delaware. . Seneca and Wayne. 
. Columbia and Greene. . Monroe. 
. Rensselaer. 29. Ontario and Livingston. 
. Albany. . Steuben and Allegany. 


. Washington and Essex. 31. Chautauque and Cattaraugus. 
. Warren, Franklin, Clinton, and 32. Erie 


half Hamilton County. 3. Genesee and Wyoming. 


. Saratoga, Schenectady, Fulton 34. Niagara and Orleans. 
and the other half of Hamilton. 


This bill, when we remember the absolute and effective majority 
which the opposition possess in both branches of the Legislature, is an 
exceedingly fair one ; and the representatives of the people have shown 
their constitaents the estimation in which they hold those who elected 
them. Acting like high minded and honorable men, they have thus 
expressed their cpinion that their constituency is made of such material. 


13. 


— 
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No other business was transacted by the legislature, during its last days, 


except the passage of a series of resolutions, protesting against the law 
of Congress under which this apportionment has been made. ill reso- 
lutions and propositions having a bearing upon other subjects have been 
passed over. 
SEO 
Tue Comranios anD tHe New Wortp.—In his last paper, Mr 
Benjamin intimates that the pub! 


tory about payment for articles; and that the best 


With such accom- | 


lisher of the Companion is rather dila- | 


writers are with- | 


JONATHAN. 


| drawing from the Magazine as they could not get their compensation.— 

| It has been said that it is a breach of trust to publish private letters, but 

af when a man writes one thing and prints it, having written in a very dif- 
ferent style for his correspondent’s private eye, it is no breach of confi- 
dence to expose the discrepancy. Here follow extracts, the originals from 
which they are taken being in possession of Mr. Snowden : 


My Dear Sin:—I ought to have written you @ reply before this, ac- 
knowledging yeur prompt payment. * 


Again — 


* * . 





In addition to poetical communications, I should be 
| glad to send you in future some prose sketches, for which I have a num- 
ber of excellent subjects in my mind, because, to tell the truth, I am 
enough in want of the compensation you so promptly and cheerfully 
| exte nd. If 1 can serve you in the way of noticcs, or in any other 
way, pray command me.’ 


* “Send me, corner of Wall and Hanover streets, under cover, 
marked “ private,’ * ‘such notices as you would like to have published. I 
don’t despair of getting a poem out of Holmes for you yet. How would 
you like a story by the author of ‘ Morton’s Hope ?’”’ 

The last extract appears as a postscript to a letter in which he had 
| asked twenty dollars, twice his usual price, for a “‘ poem.” The hopes 
| held out to Mr. S. of articles from different persons, and the proffer to 

publish notices in a paper on which he was then bired as assistant, are 
| easily seen through. As Mr. Benjamin has seen fit to deny that heever 
| proposed to get notices published as a compensation for monies ad- 

vanced to him, we give the following as a clincher; premising only that 
the editor of the Boston Post has lived, until these revelations, in entire 
ignorance how much he is indebted to Mr. Benjamin. If necessary to 
expose this dealer in public opinion, we may give more elegant extracts 
hereafter: 

“My Dear Ssowven,—Inclosed I send you a piece of verse for the 
| December Neo. of the Ladies’ Companion. We will, if you please, 

come back to the terms of our ‘old agreement, [this was after Mr. 
Snowden peremptorily demanded a fulfilment of his bond with Mr. 
Benjamin, and in default Mr. Snowden refused to advance more money, | 
as indicated in your original agreement of $10 for each and every piece, 
whether long or short. I gave you as good a notice as possible in the 
‘ New World,’ but I find my time so occupied that it will be hardly pos- 
sible for me to write for other journals. To comPENSATE you, however, 
for last month’s payment, 1 shall not fail to remember the Boston 
Post!!! Iwill write to Mr. Longfellow. At all events, we will con- 
sider the enclosed, as well as future contributions, as on our old terms. 
“ Very faithfully Yours, 

10. 


New York, Nov. Park Benjamin.” 
me 

Tue Boston Transcript.—We observe that very many of our con- 
temporaries, with the best and most gallant motives, are announcing that 
Miss Walter has succeeded her deceased brother in the editorial charge 
of the Boston Transcript. In that paper they have seen no announce- 
ment of this description, nor, we are very sure did the lady ever expect 
or desire any such n toriety as these well meant paragraphs have given 
her. Insomuch, however, as the private business of a lady has come 
partially before the public, we trust she will excuse the liberty we take 

| in going farther into the details, and correcting a misapprehension. 
Miss Walter was many years the junior of the lamented editor of the 
Transcript, and the relation between them was affectionate solicitude 
and care upon his part, and on hers love and confidence amounting almost 
to reverence. There were no other brothers or sisters to divide their 
affection, and her mind was formed under his tuition. An attentive son 

| and brother, all his ideas of home and happiness were centered about 
the paternal hearth. His business and avocations were the joint interest 
and concern of the whole family; and Miss Walter in particular, who 

| was her brother's almost insepaiable companion, was his best guide and 
adviser in the management of the chaste and excellent paper, which may 

| be said to have been their united care in all important respects almost 
from the start. 

When an afflicting disease confined Mr. Walter to the sick chamber 
from which he never emerged till he went to the house appointed for all 
the living, it will readily be imagined that her participation in the labor 
of conducting the sheet increased with his physical prostration. To the 
last hour his mind was clear and unclouded, and the solace of his, oon- 
finement and only secular employment of his thoughts was the Tran- 


script, in which with his sister's valuable aid, the editor was represented 


Pp 
| to the last. office (and will be 
still,) the leading articles and the general tone of the paper were in 


the same direction that they had been fiom the first. Mr. Waltes 


The minor details were done at the 





re 











wrote with his own band but two or three articles for the two years that 
he was confined. He disliked to dictate formally and did not attempt 
it; but his sister could almost read his thoughts, and her own, upon 
all subjeets, ran in the same channel. During his health,she had writ- 
ten many papers which appeared as editorial, during his sickness not 
a week elapsed when she did not contribute to the sheet. The paper 
is doubly dear to her as his legacy, in part considered as tangible pro- 








perty; in thought and association wholly. She will continue, as she has 
done, to write for its columns; but more, probably, than she has ever 
done before. It is to her not an assumption of new duties, but a re” 
sumption of those familiar to her, and pleasant to her readers, which 
were for a time suspended by his decease. 

Dr. Palmer, whose connexion with the paper has terminated, by his 
retirement, gave rise to the impression which has gone abroad. He is 
well known as a newspaper writer, and what we have said of Miss 
Walter will of course be understood as no detraction from the tact and 
ability with which he conducts his daily intercourse with the reading 
world ; and in a short time we trust to recognise his familiar pen in some 


other ehannel. 
eS ae 
THE NAVAL COURT MARTIAL. 

The proceedings in the case of Lieut. Wilkes, the last of the trials be- 
fore the Naval Court Martial, late in session on board the North Caroli- 
na, have terminated. The defence of Lieut. Wilkes, occupying fifty-six 
closely printed pages has been read before the Court, but as the finding of 
the Court Martial, has to go to Washington for approval before i 
is made public, we cannot present it to our readers in this week’s paper. 
We have refrained from publishing details of the evidence, partly because 
they were anticipated in all the daily papers, but principally from rea- 
sons more cogent than previous publication even. 

Those acquainted with the history of naval court martials in this, and, 
indeed, inal! countries, are well aware that in nine cases in ten, the motives 
which lead to the institution of charges are anything but the good of the 
service ; and that in ninety-nine cases in a hundred the results are posi- 
tively and painfully prejudicial to the best interests and to the honor and 
standing of the navy. As we have said in this paper before, there is not 
an officer incommission, inthe American service, or in any other, who 
might not be carried before a court martial for technical violation of the 
rules of the service, if his enemies felt so disposed, and were possessed 
of influence sufficient to command a hearing, and to compel a patient in- 
vestigation of their charges and specifications. 


Whatever may be the estimation in which the results of the Explor- 
ing Expedition are held by the American people, and by the world gene- 
rally, it is notorious that a more miserably managed enterprise never 


struggled into birth and worried to its end, in the whole history of the | 


republic. Its conception is generally, and we believe truly ascribed to 
J. N. Reynolds, who gave it the start under the eclat which he had ac- 
quired by the publication of a splendid octavo, descriptive of the events 
and discoveries of a voyage round the world, made by a vessel of vur 
navy. This vessel Mr. Reynolds joined after a good portion of the cir- 
cumnavigation was completed; but what his own journal or diary did 
not supply was found in the journals of some of the officers; and no 
small portion of his really clever book is suspected to have been com- 
piled from sources accessible to persons who never saw salt water. 

Be all that as it may, the volume was an interesting one, and under its 
reputation Mr. Reynolds raised quite a popular “discovery fever.” Of 
course in all his ideas of the exploring expedition the connection of 
J. N. Reynolds with it was an expectation no doubt of which he ever 
permitted to enter his mind, until by some political or personal mis- 
chance, accident, or contre-temps, Mr. Reynolds was dropped out of the 
business, and not permitted to ride an inch on the whirlwind which he 


had blown up. 


dertaking before this shedding of the projector out of the project occur- 


Had not the government become committed to the un- 


red, we doubt whether the exploring expedition would ever have sailed. 


Buta notoriety had been given to the matter, and incipient steps had 


been taken which rendered the prosecution of the enterprise necessary, 


g more. 


for decency’s sake if nothing 


Through two o1 three years, or so, the project dragged. It was ex- 
ceedingly hard to find acommander. Some were disgusted at the in- 
justice whieh they felt had been done Mr. Reynolds; others were opposed 


to the Expedition as doubting its utility altogether, and others felt ave 


averse 
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| totaking up what seemed to them but the cast off clothes of the pioneers 
inthe matter. The newspapers squibbed and stormed, the people shrug- 
ged their shoulders and sneered, and the Navy Department proceeded 
ihe mechanical execution of its duty in a mann:-r as ineffectual as was 


tolerable, and with feelings apathetic, in sympathy with the public. The 

| quarrels, disappointments, resignations, and other inauspicious circum- 
stances Which attended the fitting out and sailing of the expedition, are 
well remembered. 

Lieut. Wilkes states in his defence that his command was rather so- 
licited on the part of others than sought by himself; and that the ac- 
ceptance was a great personal sacrifice. Every one who remembers 

the circumstance at all, will bear him out in this statement. He could 
not but have known that the acceptance of the command, with senior 


offieers for his subordinates, could entail upon him nothing but perplex- 
ity and unhappiness, as the event proved. 
many respects one of the most able men and the most thorough Ame- 


Mr. Paulding, who is in 
ricans in the country, was at the same time about the worst and most 
inefficient Secretary of the Navy who was ever placed at the head of 
that Department. His attempts to set aside conventional rules and 
usages which are essential to the discipline and peace of a ship, are 
proofs to the point; and his instructions to Lieat. Wilkes added no trifle 
to the embarrassments under which that officer labored. 

The end of the whole matter has been the bringing forward of a series 
of charges and counter charges, a large portion of which are frivolous 
to the highest degree, and none of which are required to be treated in so 
serious a manner. 


If the gentlemen who have figured in this business 
chose to annoy Lieut. Wilkes as far as they could possibly do, instead 


of endeavoring to make his awkward position pleasant, they are them- 


selves to blame, if they betrayed him into language * unbecoming a gen- 
There is in our mind no doubt that circumstances rendered 
him unfit for the station which he held. 


tleman.” 
We are charitable enough to 
suppose that with circumstances about him as propitious as his “‘ sur- 
roundings” were unpropitious, he would have passed the ordea! respec- 


tably, if net with distinguished honor. He certainly showed industry 


circumspection and devotion to his duties, in which, we are sorry to think, 


a large part of his officers were deficient. If they found they were in & 


bad bargain, they should have made the best instead of the wors! of it ; 
and not have perversely added to the difficulties in which the commaader 
of the squadron was placed. 


We have no inclination to notice now the personal matters involved ; 
but there is one of the charges, in which the nation is interested. It is 
that Lieut. Wilkes caused a false declaration of the discovery of the Ant- 
arctic Continent to be made, which is thus noticed in the defence of 
Lieut. Wilkes : 


My Journal, which has been informally before the court, shows that on 
| the morning of the 19:h of January, 1840, that land was seen, entered 
| in it, and that it had been seen and noted severa) days previous, viz: or 
| the 15th, every indication of land was evident to all on board, and enter- 
| ed in the log book, such as discoloration of the water, seals, whales, pea~ 
| guins, with numerous birds, &c.; from these signs we were all in expec 
tation of making discovery of land daily; full confidence was not placed 
in the appearance of it, nor did I become fully convinced of the fact until 
the morning of the 19:h of January; my firm conviction that it then ex- 
isted to the southward and eastward, and southward and eastward, waa 
then noted. Those who are unacquainted with the isolation in which the 
| etiquette of the navy places the commander of a strictly disciplined ship 
of war, may express surprise that no interchange of opinion on the sub- 
ject of land took place between myself and the officers ; such discipline 
being maintained, we had little communication, and I felt satisfied that, 
from all the appearances increasing, as we proceeded to the westward 
we should soon again see most indubitable proofs of the land, and place 
its existence beyond cavil, which we did in a few days afterw ards. It 
might also be inquired by the same persons, why land, seen by me, was 
not entered in the log book? You know that the commander ef a vessel 
exercises no control over the log book, for which the officer of the deck 
is responsible. What evidence had I of land being seen on the morning 
of the 19th, besides my own observations? Does net Lieut. Alden 
swear, that twice during that morning he called my attention to the ‘and? 
Does not Gunner Williamson, (one of the oldest and most experienced 
seamen on board,) whose testimony is introduced, swear positively, that 
I came to him and asked him what he thought the appearance of lar d, 
and that he replied, ‘* If it is not land, { have never seen land.’ 


Whatever may become of the rest of the charges, we hope that the 


Court will be able in consistency with their duty, to find Lient. Wilkes’ 
not guilty upon the charges and specifications in relation to this dis 
| covery. 


| 
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A FRIEND IN NEE 


Tine ease with which divorces are obtained in some parts of the Uvited 
States, however agreeab'e it may be to the parties in some cases, does 
set probably tend much to the improvement of domestic comfort. When 
mea end women know that no great impediment stands in the «ay of 
the dissolution of the nuptial tie, they may frequently enter upon it with- 

at sufficient consideration; and in cases where a little kindness would 
rement union, and prevent the listening to temptation, or the seeking of 
Jess than criminal cause for divorce, the feasibility of procuring it not 
unfrequently operates to aggravate domestic evils. But our cue is not to 
omeralize, but to tell a story—‘ true upon honor.’”’ At any rate we give 
ut. a8 it was told to us, and have no reason to doubt, and every reason to 
ernst the varacity of our informant. 

Afew years since, while the Legislative Council of the Territory of 
Florida was in session, one of the members received by mail a petition 
from a husband, that one flesh might be made twain again by legislative 
‘ntesference. The applicant was a friend, and of course a constituent. 





FOR THE JONATHAN. 
RANDOM CRITICISMS. 
2Y A MAN ABOUT TOWN—NUMBER TWO. 
THE DEPARTED, 
A POEM—By Mr. Park Benjamin. 


We find the following choice piece of composition in a volume entitled 


| “ The Poets and Poetry of America.” As the author is very fond of be- 


} 


The member begged, before opening hia other letters, that the rules | 


might be suspended to receive the petition then. He found no difficulty 


in obtaining this, nor in getting a select committee appointed, himself of | 


oourse chairman, to whom the bill was referred. 


The committee had the petition under “consideration” just long 
«nough for the chairman to frame a bill, declaring the marriage bonds | 
#andered, between the unloving pair. The committee then, through | 


their chairman begged leave to report; and at his instance, the rules | 


ral orders of the day were suspended, the bill was read a first and se- 
cand time, engrossed, read a third time and passed. The gentleman then 
proceeded with his document in hand to the Governor, whose office was 
m the same building. His Excellency at the request of the member 
eigned the bill at once, and the Secretary made an attested copy imme- 
diately. The divorce, with the seal of the Territory affixed went back 
vo the applicant in the return mail. A period of two hours only elapsed 
between the arrival of the mail and its departure, and the work of pro- 
curing the passage of the bill left the industrious member sufficient time 
answer his other letters also! 

Very few mercantile transactions could have been effected with such 
promptness and despatch,” as this business of dividing man and wife 
was done. The law on the subject still remains the same in Florida. As 
the Indians are now cleared out, “ officially,” at any rate, and asthe set- 
tlemant of the territory may be an object to Uncle Sam, we have un- 
doubtedly done the public a service in the promulgation of these facts. 
Quick or you lose it, ye paired ones not matched—for some of the poli- 
tial aspirants in I'lorida have been talking for two or three years or 
nore, of making it a state, and there is no knowing how much the pri- 
wileges of a Florida residence may be abridged by the change. That un- 
jortanate married and not married couple, who have been so many years 


sesieging our unfeeling legislature in vain, had better at once take to the | 


®werglades, where the Indians have made room for them. 
pestle eee 

Ou!—The Louisville Journal asserts that a large amount of the olive 
+il exported from France is made from American lard, and that the ex- 
port of lard from this country to France is greater than to all the world 

oesides. These meddling people will not leave us a single “genuine ar- 
ticle” in the werld, at the rate they are goingon. Those who use olive 
nl, from conscientious scruples about swine—Catholics in Lent, and He- 
brews at all times—must “ask no questions for conscience’s sake.” 
—— 

Germans IN Onto.—The capital ot Ohio has been receiving emi- 
grants for the last four or five weeks from Germany at the rate of a 
thousand a week—and more are coming. They bring goods, chattels, 
aad money, and what is better than property, industrious, frugal, and 
orderly habits. Such emigrants are a treasure to any country, let their 
setion be what it will; and it is but justice to say that of all nations 
there are such. 

—— 
f& Boy Free Stamps !—Gentlemen using the City Despatch Post, for 
she transmission of letters upon their own business, should purchase free 
stamps, and thus forbear the taxation of another ‘party. It is hardly 
j4st to write to a person on matters in which you expect him to do you 
good, and still compel him to pay the postage. Verb sat 


—_—_—_——_—_— 


ing critical himself, we must try how his own verses will bear criticism. 
The first stanza is as follows : 
““ The departed ! the departed ! 
“ They visit usin dreams, 
“ And they glide above our memories 
** Like shadows over streams— 
“But where the cheerful lights of home 
** In constant lustre burn, 
‘* The departed—the departed, 


“ Can never more return !”’ 

Here is a self evident fact, which no one, we think, will venture to de 
ny. ‘ The departed can never more return.’ Certainly not—by no man- 
ner of means—none whatsomever. But to proceed. If this gliding 
“above our memories” means anything, it means that the aforesaid “de- 
parted” are not remembered, for, to be above our memories is different 
from being in them. 

The metre, the reader will observe, is of that miscellaneous kind, 
much fancied by small poetasters, who, like Mr. Park Benjamin, lack 
rhymes, in which long and short syllables, and long and short kines, are 
arranged with the picturesque irregularity of a militia regiment on pa- 
rade. Next we have 


“« The good, the brave, the beautiful, 

‘“« How dreamless is their sleep ! 

“* Where rolls the dirge-like music 

“* Of the ever-tossing deep, 

“ Or where the hurrying night winds 

“« Pale winter's robes have spread 
‘ Above their narrow palaces 

‘‘ In the cities of the dead. 

« I louk around and fee] the awe 

“« Of one who walks alone— 
Among the wrecks of former days, 
‘© In mournful ruin strown ; 

“+ L start to hear the stirring sounds 

‘* Among the cypress trees, 

‘ For the voice of the departed 

‘“« Is borne upon the breeze.”’ 

The * night wind spreading robes over the tops of palaces,” isa 
beautifi! confusion of metaphors, “ nice derangement of epitaphs,”’ as 
Mrs. M:laprop says. Again great men will say similar things, and when 
one reads Mr. Park Benjamin’s 

‘‘ T look around and feel the awe 
‘* OF one who treads alone’’— 
It ia certainly not Mr. Benjarain’s fault that one cannot help recollect- 
ing the lines of Tom Moore— 
‘I feel like one who treads alone, 
‘‘Some banquet-hall deserted, 
“« Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
«« And all but me departed.” 
But Mr. Beniamin is rather liable to the dances of other mens’ thoughts 
into his metre, and it may rather be his misfortune than his fault. A 
little lower we find the “ voices of the departed” called “ stirring 
sounds.” “ A stirring sound” means an inspiriting one, which is not ex- 
actly in cluracter with the “ voice” of the “ departed.” There is as 
much di) ence, though Mr. Park Benjamin does not know it, between 
a “stirring sound” and a “ sound stirring,” as there ie be- 


- 


tween a herse-chesnut and a chesnut horse. 
“* Among the cypress trees.” 

These are very common in Turkish burial grounds, and also im the 
southern states. In which place the scene of this poem is laid does not 
appear. Then comes, 

‘+ That solemn voice !—it mingles with 
“Each free and careless strain ; 
“] scarce can think earth's minstre/lsy 
“Will cheer my heart again. 
‘* The melody of summer waves, 
“ The thrilling notes of birds, 
* Can never be so dear to me 
“ As their remembered words.’ 


Whose “remembered words?"’ There are no persons montioned in 
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Looking back, howev 


la, - 


‘rT, to 


the stanza to whom this pronoun caw refer. 


‘ 


the preceding stanza, we find that our friet 


e departed are there 


mentioned, and as we are always anxious to make sense and grammar 


out of Mr. Park Benjamin’s verses, whenever there is any possibility of 
doing 80, we give notice to the reader, that by looking back some eight 
or ten lines he will succeed in finding out something to which, by a lit- 
tle stretching, this puzzling pronoun can be made to relate. It will be 


fatiguing, it is true, to go over eight lines of Mr. Park Benjamin's a 


second time, but unless the reader does so, there is nothing left but to 


make the “‘ remembered words” to be those of the vat word 


And, if 
blame Mr. Park Benjamin for professing to prefer the ‘‘ remembered 


‘ birds,” t! 


being the last antecedent. this is the meaning, no one can 


words” of these same “ birds’ even to their “ thrilling notes.” Proba- 
bly, if we had been fortunate enough to have heard any such words we 
should have preferred them too. 
The next stanza is, 
‘T sometimes dream their pleasant smiles 
“* Still on me sweetly fall, 
‘“‘ Their tones of love I faintly hear 
‘My name in sadness call. 
‘“T know that they are happy, 
‘With their angel plumage on, 
‘But my heart is very desolate, 
“To think that they are gone.” 
These fine lines throw a great deal of light on the true interpretation 
of the preceding stanza. The “ angel plumage” applies so well to the 
Seathered race, that we are forced to adopt that exposition, and to take 


the “ pleasant smiles” and “ tones of love”’ as v ferring to the “ birds’ 
instead of the “departed.” 
the other. 


least, if not good. 


One reading makes about as good sense as 
“‘ Pleasant smiles” “falling sweetly” ona man is new at 
If these smiles had fallen on our author with half as 
much weight as his poetry does upon the reader, he wonld have been a 
dead man. 

The whole is wound up by repeating the first verse, Mr. Park Benja- 
As 


above the memories” of the reader, we 


min wisely considering that he could not write any thing better. 
this verse may, by this time, be “ 
shall copy it too: 
“ The departed! the departed! 
“They visit us in dreams, 
“ And they glide above our memories 
“ Like shadows over streams. 
“« But where the cheerful lights of home 
“* In constant lustre burn— 
“ The departed—the departed 


*“ Can never more return ! 


True, again, by jingo! 
that Mr. Park Benjamin’s contemplations have produced so powerful 


But we are sorry to learn from the above lines, 


an effect upon his idiosyncracy, that he scarcely thinks “earth's min- 


strelsy” will “ cheer his heart again!” 


This is wrong, though affect- 
ing. We know nothing to equal it, except, perhaps, the exquisite mo- 
ralizing of Mr. Richard Swiveller, when he cries, “ And this is life, I 
suppose—oh, certainly—Why net? I'm quite satisfied, I’m sure.” 
We hope Mr. Park Benjamin will suffer no feeling of disgust at any 
thing, not even his own poetry, to cut short his carver as an author. 
What causes sadness in him will produce mirth in tie reader. The 
flattest dish may be made palatable by skillful cookery, and even Mr. 
Park Benjamin, with a little of our dressing, may be found to have some 


sayeur in him. 
——a 


The third book of the series treats of brinthology. There is the same 
intelligible classification in this, as in the others ; and it is adapted par- 
tieularly to the use of schools by questions, which direct the reader,s or 
the student’s attention to the more prominent facts. There are few per- 
sons who could not, at any period of their lives learn something frem 
these works. 

tc 

New Music.—Christman has sent us a batch of new music, including: 
“The Boquet,” by Leopold Herwig; ‘“ Farewell, for I must leave 
thee ;” “The Rumseller’s Farewell,” composed by Bristow; “ The 
Horn of the Alps,” words by Proch, music by Kincell; Heiurich’s 
Images of Musical 
Herwig ; Tantum Ergo, arranged from the German by Charles M. King; 
the Civic Marck 


Thought ; Remembrance of Beethoven, a Waltz by 


The Governor's Guards March, and by King. It is 


truly a choice collection. 
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Jounsontana, or Supplement to Boswell: Being Anecdotes and Say 
ings of De. Johnson. Edited by J. Wilson Croker. Philadelphia 
Carey & Hart. New York: Collins & Brothers. 


The editor of this work is well known as the editor of an edition 


Boswell’s Johnson. This volume contains *“‘a mass of miscellaneous 
Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered frem nearly a hundred different publ 

cations, which could not be produced as notes to Buswell, without over 
loading and perplexing his pages.”” No man has had so many gleaners 
of ana after him as the intellectual giant, Samuel Johnson. Ne man’s 
character, weaknesses, foibles, are so completely at the mercy of poe 
terity ; and few characters could stand, so well as his, the test of the 
complete developments of trifles and truth, and the eager contributioss 
of gossip to the fund. In all this there is of course no small admixture 
of nonsense, vulgarly called twattle; and of this Mr. Croker evidently 
feels aware. He has in a measure disarmed criticism on this score 
by adding to his work the clever satire of Chalmers, ‘ Lesson in Biog 

« & 


Posthumous Work of S. Johnson,” by George Coleman; and Peter Pin- 


raphy ;”’ ‘‘ Dr. Johnson’s Ghost,” from the Gentleman’s Magazine; 


dar’s inimitable “ Bozzy and Piozzi,” and “ Congratulatory Wpistie te 
James Boswell.” (By the way, speaking of guns, would not a goo® 
edition of Peter Pindar, with notes, sell?) The volume is an indispe: 
sable appendix to Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, and worth the purchase 
of any one who admires the character of the subject, with or withot 


the biography. 
I 


Tue Book or tHe Navy; comprising a General History of the Amer: 
can Marine; and partictlar accounts of all the most celebrated Nave. 
Bautles, from the Declaration of Independence, to the Present Time 
Compiled from the best authorities. By John Frost, A. M., Protesser 
of Belles lettres, in the High School, of Philadelphia. New York 
D. Appleton & Co. 

This volume is elegansly illustrated with portraits on steel, of Perry 
Decatur and Macdonough, with excellent wood engravings, representing 
naval battles, and with vignettes and chapter letters, very neatly exe- 
cuted, from the tasteful designs of Croome. Croome is angrtist, by the 
way, whose taste is second to few now living. The engraving is clea 
and the whole book is well printed; the embellishments being much su- 
perior to copperplate, as it was usually turned out a few years ago 

Professor Frost has become well known to the reading public by se 
veral previous works, and latterly by his connexion with the Young Pex 
ple’s Magazine, and with other Philadelphia periodicals. He bas pre- 
pared this volume ina style concise yet clear and agreeable; and has 
presented the public with a volume which deserves to be widely populas 
with all Americans. Particularly well timed is it now, that a spirit bas 
been displayed among our legislators, dangerous to the future honor and 
success of the Navy. The pride of Americans requires to be stimulated 
upon the subject, and this book is of all others that we have seen wef 
calculated to doit. Let it be widely circulated, as the incentive to new 
and stronger feelings of honest and fervent national pride and feeling 
for we need, sadly, a warming up in this respect. Eminently calculated 
for a“ Book for the People,” it can but be an universal favorite. 

ee 


Reptires AND Fisnes.—Fourth Book of Natural History. Prepared 
by W. S. W. Rurchenberger. New York and Philadelphia; Turner 
and Fisher. 

This work is prepared from the text of Edwards and Comte, and i» 
one of a series of eight elementary treatises, one-half of which is now 
published. [It is illustrated with numerous engravings, which render the 
the subjects treated intelligible, and we can only repeat the praise we 
have spoken of the two preceding volumes which have fallen under our 
notice—that they are most excellent, and well calculated for their per 
poee, not only by their completeness, but by their cheapness. 

———_—__- 

Georce St. Georce Juciay, Tak Paixce.—By Henry Cockton, au- 
thor ef Valentine Vox, Stanley Thorne, &c. Philadeiphia: Carey & 
Hart. “New York: Collins, Brothers. 


This is a very neat illustrated edition of a popular story. Its object 
professes to be to put people on their guard against swindlers and thex 
practices, and the manner in which it is told gives the reader a continual 
and absorbing interest in the hero. Those who read for amusement wil 
find this book a very good companion for many leisure hours. Crowd 

with incident, it pourtrays life of an exciting, if not of a very elevated 


character. 





rare re fer 


Peace Ot 
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Tue Man ov Fortuse, anv ornen Taces. 
#£ Greville, &c. 
C. 8. Francis. 


By Mrs. Gore, author 
Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. New York : 


This is a couple of volumes of pleasant tales, in rather bett+r taste 
han most of the writings of Mrs. Gore. The Railroad, a des: tiption of 


the changes which a “ cliemin de fer,”” made in one of the ha; 


of France, pleased us more than any other sketch in the velumes 
oo 
Romastic BioGrapuy oF Tue aGe or Enizagetu. By W 
Cook Taylor, L. L. D., aucior of the “Natural History of Suc 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. New-York: C. S. Fr ncis. 
These sketches of prominent personages might be called the curivsi- 


ties of history. They are valuabiv as giving further explanations cf the 
life and character of the personages treated of than space can be found 


for in general history. 


England under the Stuarts, and will, like that, we doubt not, be widely 
read. It required in the authur little more than industry, as it is rather 


a collection of a pertion of the materials fur biography, than biogrs), 
itself, strictly so termed. 


[t forms 2 good companion for Jesse’s Court of 


- —_— 


Hunt's Mercuant’s MaGazine. September, 1342. New York: Free- 
man Hunt. 


The articles in this number are: Trade of the Russian Empire, by 
Charles Clark, of St. Petersburg; The Warehousing System by Alexa: 
der Jones; Trade of France; Progress of Population and Wealth in 
the United States in Fifty Years, by Prof. George Tucker; Commer- 
cial Voyages and Discoveries; Construction and First Voyage of the 
Griffin; The Merchant Captain, Sir William Pepperell, by George H. 
Moore; A Glimpse of Bankruptcy, by the author of the Merchant's 
Daughter; A Manual! of Gold and Silver Coins; Preferred Creditors, by 
Charles A Stackpole. The rest of the work is made up of Miscellanies, 


the M ynthly Commercial Caronicle, Commercial Statistics, &e. &c.— 


We recommend every merchant, and every person connected with the 
trade, or interested in it, who has not already subscribed for this work, 
to examine @ 


Nan s ¢ 


Farther than this it is unnecessary for us to ask, for a 
ywn promptings will do the rest. 
——=—- 
Criticat and Miscertangous Essays or Str Watter Scort, Bart. 
Colleeted by himself. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. New York, 


Collins, Brothers. 


These volumes, three in number, never before published in this coun- 
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try, are got up in the neat and substantial style which Messrs. Carey and | 


Hart give to their standard publications. They complete the works of 


Sir Walter, without which no library is complete: and we are free to 
say that if we must lose three volumes of his works we could sooner 
spare almost any other three than these. They exhibit the mind of the 
man in new and unexpected lights, and cause anew the wonder where he 
could have found time for intellectual labor so immense, as is evidenced 


in the library which is his legacy to the world. 
And, in these volumes, proofs are given of deeper general knowledge 


aod researeb than in his better known performances. The preparation 


of magazine and periodical papers of the stamp which these possess, re- | 


juires an aptness in the application of knowledge, and a concentration 


vf thought which are not so much required in diffuse productions. The 


topics treated upon are as dissimilar as can well be imagined, and the | 


manner in which they are handled constitutes this publication a library 
of general knowledge, in itself, which he does injustice to himself who 
does not read. 
adopt his mere prejudices in politics or literature, as orthodox ; but Sir 
Walter is one of those whose errors have done very little, if any harm in 
the world, while the general influence of his writings has been of the 
most salutary character. In behalf of the reading public we thank the 
publishers for these volumes, and value this edition the more that it is 


uniform with their editions of Macauley, Wilson and Talfourd. 
rr 


“ae 


Sucu as iT 1s.”—The new comedy, under this title, produced this 
woek at the Park Theatre, astonished us. Knowing the aptness and 
genuine humor of Mr. Field, and supposing him, from his profession, 


aw fait to stage matters, we did expect at least, a comedy, the stage 


situations and arrangements of which should be lively and capable of 


fiwing the attention. But, we are free to confess, that we should think 


the theatre, to produce a piece more lamentably lacking in those little 


Oc course we do not endorse all Sir Walter’s opinions, or | 


touches of situation and tableaux which actors generally throw with 
good effect into even worse pieces than this. 

As we saw it played, there appeared to be no clear and definite plot, 
no character sufficiently distinct to be remembered, and nothing about 
the matter at all which would cause any thing but a yawn at the recol- 
Mast of 


lectien of it. Le chatacters were dressed shockingly out of 


character, and not one of them appeared to have any clear ideaof what 
he had to do in the role, or of what he did “under the circumstances.” 
One, a servant, was brought before the house, intoxicated, by two ne- 
groes, dropped upon the siage, and carried off again; but it all had no 
more to do with the piece than one of the audience, bona fide drunk 
had, whom we saw fall down in earnest on one of the landings as he 
descended from the upper tiers. In another act the company promen- 
ade in what represented the President’s garden. From thence they 
repaired to the capitol to hear a speech, and then returned to the gar- 
den to—dance !—much to the terror of the roses and posies and daffi- 
downdillies, there supposed to be. 

At the close there were some faint glimmerings of what appeared to 
be relatives to certain antecedents, dimly remembered. Col. Smith Dum- 
met’s whiskers were very like Col. Edwards’s, and a letter read upon the 
stage was an actual copy of one of the great financier’s. 
cumstances made some amusement. 


These twocir- 
There were two or thrce very good 
kes scattered through the mass of words, like plums in a poorhouse 
pudding, and a portion of the scenery was excellent, particularly Pennsy!- 
vania Avenue. The characters were kept in tableau at the end of the 
acts, as long as a Connecticut le ave taking; the patriotic exclamations 
were in extremely bad taste: the English traveller was nothing at all ; 
the personage called Mr. Flare was a nondescript of no nation under 
the sun; and the Member of Congress from the West used phraseolegy 
which would cause him, if caught out there, to be set forked head down- 
ward ina cane brake. The letter-writer, played by Mr. Field, the au- 
r, was meant for a good character, and might have been made one, 


nut a4 it was, amounted to nothing, though the soliloquies, &c., had some 


clever hits. 


\\+ have a high opinion of Mr. Field's ability to write a good comedy, 


would not unnecessarily say one word to wound his feelings. No 
an more earnestly desire than we to see an American drama, and 
s reason—our friendship for Mr. F. and the drama properly con- 
|, it is that we speak thus plainly. The mistake that home produc- 
i be encouraged, or their standard raised, by praise of poor per- 


formances has been long since, exposed. With all deference for the 


company, we ere bound to say that they could not have played a poor 
drama worse, and with all respect tor Mr. F. the well-known and clever 
“Straws,” we do assure him that his play, “such as it is,” is as little 
like a comedy as it is like Homer’s Odyssey. 

esas = a. 


Hoxoa to wHom Honor, &c.—We fully coincide in the sentiments of 
the following paragraph; and indeed they are identica] with what we 
have )efore expressed. No state could have a better court of last resort, 
than our Court of Errors has proved itself; and no one of the iwenty- 
six severeignties in the confederacy is represented in its Ssnate by a 


more honorable body of men. The paragraph is from the Exeter News 
Leiter. 


Tue Senate or New York.—We should like to knaw more of this 
body. Itseems to be composed of men—whole-souled. noble-minded 
men. ‘Their judgment in the case of thecity charter election <, manifest- 
ed supe: rity to mere party consideration—a regard for their oaths and 
their ho: .r—and a respect for their own character and the law—which 
was hi. y creditable to themselves individually, and as a body. The 
legislatuse of the state is now in session for the purpose o! districting the 
State anew, for the choice of Representatives to Congress under the Ap- 
portionment act. In some other States there is a miserable and contemp- 
tible Gerrymandering process going on, in which the majorities uamind- 
ful of honor or justice or duty, heed nothing but the temporary interests 
of party. The Senate of New York have gone manfully to work. The 
-ommittee to whom was referred the task of dividing the State into 
Districts, consisted of five democrats and three whigs. They agreed 
unanimously ona report, and their report was unanimously accepted. 

There is not probably another State in tLe twenty-six, where, on so 
important a measure a legislative body will act so promptly, so harmoni- 
ously, and so honorably. 

— 
Sztect NoveLts.—The Harpers have commenced the publication of 


| a series of novels in a cheap form—that is to say cheap compared with 
it impossible for a man of tolerable ability, entirely unacquainted with | 


their own former prices. The Disowned, Devereux, and Pelham have 


been published at twenty-five cents each in double column octavo. 
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THISBE LIS 


wn . ‘ding 4 that eiaaipaate” ha 





it in all our minds, such ludicrous associations, 


is one of the most interesting ta 


Sably 
beauty that led the bard of Avon to show up the 


les of antiquity. 


It was pr the very circumstance of its 


clownish attempters of tragical comedy, Ly the 


contrast between the story and the personators 


I 
of it. Thisbe, as the story is told by Ovid, was 
a beautiful maiden of Babylon, between whom 
and Pyramus, a strong attachment existed. The 
nearest neighbors are not always the best friends, 
and the parents of the young couple, residing in 
adjoining houses, hated each other fervently, as 
has been the case with many neighbors in every 
generation since. 

But the lovers would be lovers, notwithstand- 
ing, and, as set forth in the play within a play, 
in Shakspeare, they held sweet converse through 
a wall. Thisbe in the engraving, has spoken 
and is listening for her answer; perhaps the ve- 
ry answer which made the fatal appointment for 
Thisbe, 
was first at the trysting tree, a white 
She lost 


her veil, and the lion in vursuit, rent, and smear- 
, 


a meeting at the Tomb of Ninus. like 
a true heart, 


mulbeiry, and there seeing a lion, ran. 
edit with the blood with which his mouth was 
begrimmed from more plebeian prey than the 
gentle Thisbe. 


appointment, finds the torn veil, and 


Pyramus, coming to keep his 


fancying 
the wearer slain, kills himself. Thisbe, return- 


; : : ili 2 
ing to meet her lover, and discovering his corse, 


dies upon the same sword; and the fruit upon 


the mulberry which overhung the scene of this 


tragedy turned red from white. 


There is no reason to doubt that the main in- 


cidents of this story are true—that Thisbe is as 
much a character of authentic history as Cleo- 


patra, and Pyramus as Mare Antony. The turn- 


ing of the white mulberry to a red is rather like 
a poetical embellishment, to be sure—but it is 
precisely such an one as the ancient imagination was fond of applying to 


the adornment of facts. True, or false, the tale is a touching one, 


and would be recognised as such, but for the inevitable association with 
it of Snug the joiner, Quince the bellows mender, Nick Bottom the weav- 


er, and al! the rest of the motley crew of amateurs who are coupled 


with the tale, as Shakspeare left it to us. However, but for these gentle- 
men, M’lle Thesbe would by no means enjoy the universal immortality, 
the currency ia all men’s mouths, of which we'll be bound she did not 


dream, when listening “ as per margin.”’ 
The engraving here presented is from a painting by Steinbriick, and 
is a reduced copy of an exquisite lithograph published last winter at 


Berlin. The painting was one of the prizes distributed to the subscribers 


to the Art Union of Germany. “It represents Thisbe listening at the 


friendly crack in the wall, having, as we may imagine, been arrested by 
the voice of her lover, while filling her pitcher at the fountain. The 
water running over the brim of the vessel, tells that she has lingered for 
some time at the opening. Her attitude is beautifully expressive ; her 
left hand is raised as if @ chide even the murmuring of the stream for 


disturbing the silence she would fain command ; her face wears a sweet 


expression, while her dress is rich in that ‘ sweet neglect,’ so much ad- 
mired by old Ben Johnson, who, under all his roughness had an exanisite 
feeling for the beautiful.” 
— 
Sincutar Case.—The ship Su Salem, 
2 lst of July, 


discovered it to be the British bark 


y person on be 


matra of says the Salem M 


cury, when off Java-Head, on the discovered a vessel in dis 


tress, and on running down to it, 


Kilmers, of Glasgow. The onl 


ard seemed to be a femal! 


if 
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who appeared frantic with despair. The captain sent a Loat and took 


her on board the Sumatra. The Captain writes: 

“She was a young lady, eighteen years of age, the wife of Captain 
Smith of the Barque—she stated that the Kilmers left Batavia two 
months previous, for Europe; that soon after leaving, the crew mu- 
tined, and came near killing the captain, (her husband) and herself—but 
the captain finally succeeded iu securing them below in different parts of 
the ship—and endeavored with only two boys to assist him, to work the 
ship back to Batavia, and on the morning previous to her meeting them, 
she missed her husband and the She thought that a part of the 
crew in the night had freed themselves, and thrown the cagtain and the 
boys overboard, and taken the boat and pulled for the land. 

‘In twenty minutes after she got on board the “ Sumatra,” I perceived, 
by the aid of my glass, the men crawling from the hatches and liberating 
each other ; they then ran aft, and put her ‘helm bard up,’ 
sails filled—I immediately “ fi fille d away’ the * Sumatra” 





boy 8. 





’ and her head 
and gathering 


head way very quick, enabled us to avoid them. They tached several 
times after us—the next morning she was fifteen miles to leeward. The 
Dutch Government took care of the lady, as there is no English Consul 
here.” 

Five dollar notes of the Citizens’ Bunk, Augusta, altered to Granite 
Bank, Exeter, have appeared in Boston. Also at Baltimore, notes of 


institutivus alte 


Mormoxs.—We 


some broken i to Citizen's Bank of that city. 


derstand that forty Mormons arrived in this city 
f; 


yeaterday, on board the Resalie, fram Nauvoo. The absurdities or vil- 
ies of Joe Smith are getting t tuo vutrageous for even his misled fol- 
»wers.—[ S: Le ; Bulletin 


A Du sr.—Canpt. Hickey, of the Natchez Volu 
has been shot through both t 4 
vens, of the St. Louis Volunteers 
Was very Gangerous. 


nteers, now in Texas, 
bones, t by Capt. Ste- 


The situation of Capt, H. 


fracturing the 
, in a duel 





Translated from the French, for the Brother Jonathan. 
THE TEAR DROP. 


We will imagine ourselves in the green room of a theatre in Paris— 
and whut is a green 100m’ 


from six o’clock until midnight, are assembled actors, actresses, mana- | 


gere, dramatic authors, and editors. They meet for the purpose of con- 
versation, properly understood, to amuse and to be amused, and as all 
are friends, or to use the appropriate term, comrudes, constraint is ban- 
ished, and ambitious attempts at wit voted a bore—yet each one in turn 
may say his say, exhibiting some trait of amiableness, or cleverness, or 


show his power of exciting deep interest. 


though plain and simple, went to ry heart. 
Lheard it, and if it does not interest my reader, the fault is in the tel- 
ling. We had discussed the weather, the success of 
the merits of this and of that author, the law of copyright—every thing 
in short, and something else besides, when some one spoke of the first 
appearance on the stage of an actress, a very young girl, who, it was 
said, stood motionless, voiceless, and to al! appearance lifeless, before 
that many-headed monster, the audience. The 
quence, took a metaphysical wurn. 

one; “ Nature has made us bold or timid, and so we remain.” “ Just as 
she has given us a cold or an ardent temperament,” added another; “ we 
are gamblers or we hate gambling; inclined to vice or lovers of virtue— 
everything depends upon the constitution, upon strong or weak nerves. 


One man dies upon the scaffold, who, if hot blood had not led him 


astray, would have died quietly in his ted. I: is said we are the crea- 
tures of education—no such thing—as we are born so we remain, he 
who is born with good qualities, is to be envied, and he who inherits vi- 
cious propensities is to be pitied.”’ “ Not so fast, there” said a third— 


*‘you would make us believe in the mos: deplorable materialism. If 
men were thus constituted they would be plagues upon earth, and should 
be tied neck and and heels and thrown into the sea. Do you believe for 
instance, that a man who is eccentric, or vicious, or furiously passionate, 


cannot be cured?” “Of his eccentricities, I grant you, of his vices and 
bad passions, never! Show me an ambitious nan changed, a gambler 


reformed, a miser made generous '—I defy you.” “ A miser, you ask 


for a converted miser ?—there is one in this room, and J am the man” — 
said one of the must successful authors of the day, one whose excellent 


heart and liberal donations are the theme of every tongue. “ You were | 


once a miser, you.’ “ Yes, one of the most hard-hearted, and I was Le- 
sides, brutal as the bourru of Goldoni. I am now, thank Heaven, cured 
of both infirmities” —“ And who performed this miracle?" “Who? a 
tear shed byachild.”’ Here our attention increased, and we surrounded 
the speaker. “It was in 1834,” said he—“ I had just given to the thea- 
tre of La Porte St. Martin a drama, which thus far has produced me 
the most money and (why should I not say it?) the most fame as a dra- 
matic writer. I received by the same post, two letters from Marseilles, 


one from the manager of the theatre, saying, that to insure the better per- 


formance and consequent success of my piece, he solicited my personal 


aid at the laft rehearsals. The proprietors of the theatre left the sum to | 


be allowed for my aid, time and expenses, te be named by myself, but go 
I must, and immediately. The other letter was in these words. 


‘ The widow and child of your late Brother are dying of want. 


them to health. (Signed) Lampert, M. D.’ 


“T said to you at first and I do not shrink from repeating it (for the 


avowal I cau now make without shame,) I had the flinty heart of the 


demon of avarice. The Doctor’s letter put me ina rage, and I crushed 


and tore it in pieces in my fury—but the proposal from the manager re- 
quired an immediate answer, I started at once. 
long sum in addition. 


lue of my time. I fixed upon the sum to be asked for my advice—each 


word was weighed and had its price, nothing in short was neglected by 


which I could increase my demands. My poor sister-in-law—I thought 
of as little as possible, and whenever her image, suffering and in poverty, 


did intrude, I quickly banished it. 


Oh it was vile, it was infamous, for 
I had long before this wronged my poor kinswoman 
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Why a room some twenty feet square, where | 


Sometimes are heard the | 
pleasant jest, the almost scandal, or the touching narrative ; and the nar- | 


rator can tell his story well, for he is sure of an indulgent audience. Two 
days ago I happened to hear a little story in this green room, which, 


I will try to tell the tale as | 


f the last new piece, 


conversation, in conse- | 
“ We cannot eonquer timidity,” said | 


| foresaw that delay would be a sentence of death. 


A few | 
hundred francs would save them, and your presence here would restore | 


| go nearer.’ 
My journey was one 
I calculated to a penny my expenses and the va- | 


Some years ante- 


| rior to the time in «question, I had received a letter from my only bro 

ther (a true hearted sailor, now alas! buried in the ocean,) saying be 
was deeply in love with, and going to marry a fisherman’s daughter,— 
who would bring him a fortune composed of an excellent heart, beattie 
ful eyes, and an entire absence of ready cash. To this letter, I had re- 
plied— You are in Jove, and would marry a girl who has the rare merit 
of being puorer than yourself. Be happy if you can, but between our- 
selves, I will jast say—you would do a very foolish thing,—if not too 
late, break it off—adieu |’ My 
sister-in-law was a native of Normandy, which means, as every body 
knows, that she was proud, virtuous, and especially headstrong.—She 
never forgot this unfeeling letter, and had at heart a deep seated con- 
tempt for the writer. 


This letter was short, but not sweet 


When therefore, her husband perished at sea, 
when without support, without hope, she found herself reduced to pov- 
erty and sickness, she determined to suffer everything, even death itself, 
rather than ask my aid—and she would have died without writing to me 
—without pardoning me—which would doubtless have been very head- 
strong, not very wise, and not at all christianly—but she was not alone 
in her misery.—She had a child, a lovely little girl, who lay on the mise- 
rable hed with her dying mother, enduring the pains of hunger with the 
resignation of an angel, and daily wasting away. My sister though ob- 
stinate, yet loved her child with a mother’s doting love, and she soon 
saw that if she would save her life, effort must be made to 
soften the heart of the cruel brother. She made the avowal to her Phy- 
sician, a good and charitable man, who had already perceived the real 
disease of his patient to be poverty, but who had been able to spare but 
small and insufficient aid, for he was nearly as poor as bis patient. The 
physicians of the poor possess every talent but that of getting paid for 
their services. It wasthis excellent man who took upon himself to write 
me, and on my arrival at Marseilles he was at the diligence office. As I 
had not replied to his letter, he supposed in his simplicity that I would 
come of course, and from day to day had waited for me. Generous bearts 
are always thus, they judge from themselves and believe in goodness. 
He hastened to me, saying, ‘ You have lost no time, my dear sir; you 


an 


God will reward you 
This unmerited praise was bitter, but I had not the 
magnanimity to say it was undeserved—and what man ever refused to 
be flattered? What ass but would pass fora lion? My first visit, which 
I had determined should be to the manager, was to my sister-in-law. I 
| found her in a miserable dilapidated hovel where a ray of sunshine never 
entered. Near the bedside was a little girl—she had large and !us‘rous 
eyes, arched eyebrows already formed ; her hair profuse and in careless 
ringlets so beautiful in childhood, surrounded regular features, ful! of in- 
| telligence, and stamped with that serious resignation which early svffer- 
ing gives to the countenance. 


for the good act.’ 


Oh how sweet was that child even then, 


| and how eloquently her thin pale cheek pleaded for her! I gazed upon her 
| in silence—I began to feel that there is in childhood an irresistable at- 


traction, a fascination which is felt and acknowledged even by hearts 
that have been closed to every benevolent or tender feeling. I longed to 
clasp the dear child in my arms, but sordid avarice whispered— #f you 
suffer your heart to be touched you are lost.’ I should incur obliga- 
tions that during my whole life I had studied to avoid, I should be com- 
pelled to relieve effectually the accusing misery which surrounded me.— 
Like one who sees an abyss at his feet, I recoiled at the thought. The 
benevolent Doctor could not comprehend the workings of my detestable 
selfishness, and believed my strange demeanor the effect of pity. The 
cold hesitation of a miser at the sight of suffering he would avoid, would 
fly from, he supposed the emotion of a softened heart. A melaacholy 
smile played upon his features, and aproaching me he warmly pressed 
my hand in his:—*‘ The sight of so much misery,’ said he, ‘I see affects 
you—our profession must become but too familiar with such scencs if we 
would do our duty, but you are the only phy®ician needed here—iet us 
We went to the bedside. I was in a cold sweat, for shame 
was at work at my heart, and my mean sordidness tortured me. When 
my poor sister saw me so near to her, she rose with great effort in a sit- 
ting posture. There was both pride and resignation in her looks, she 
would have commanded, but dared not, and it was a painful strug- 
She did not therefore 
but trembling with emotion, pointed with 


gle to ask aid from one whom she despised. 


descend to solicitation, 


her attenuated finger to her child, saying in heart-breaking tones, 


‘my poor dear child will soon be motherless.’ This silent bur 





~ 








sowerful appeal to my compassion did not conquer me. I care- 
‘ully avoided looking at the child for fear of relenting, and said as 
coolly as I could, ‘Why do you indulge such melancholy forebodings ? 





You are young and have a good physician, we ought never to despair ! 
Any other human being would have said ‘ Your brother is here and he 


rely upon him, for he will be a father te your child’—but J said no such 
thing—I had but one wish, to fly. Oh worship of the golden calf, how 
(linty-hearted, how infamous it makes us! While thus undecided how 
to effect the shameful retreat I meditated, the sweet child had steadily 
fixed her eyes upon me, appearing more surprized than afraid, when 
coming close to me, she took me by the hand, pointed to the foot of her 
mother’s bed, and in the most touching accent, said, ‘Sit down there, 
you are so tall I can’t kiss yeu if you don’t take me in your lap.’ 
down and she was soon upon my knees. 
her eyes to Heaven as if in prayer. 
sive moment had arrived, and I cased my heart in triple steel. 
are this woman and this child to me ?’ thought I, ‘I am under no obligation 
to support them—they have no lawful claims—my riches, so long and so 
patiently toiled for, are mine, yes, mine alone—the future is dark and 
dull of uncertainty, to give away a part even, would be imprudence, 
would be folly. In short, I gave myself all the excellent reasons the love 


[ sat 


The mother seeing this, raised 


taken, I resolved to be firm, and calling to my aid a savage frown, I 
looked steadily at the child. She too looked in my face steadily and 
boldly, and appeared to be considering how she could break through the 
iey rampart behind which I was entrenched. At last throwing her little 
arms around my neck she said in her childish manner, ‘ Will you be my 
papa, oh I will love you so? you look just like my dear papa, some- 
times he looked cross too, but he was so good, if he did look cross I 
was'nt afraid—are you good too?’ I cannot describe to you the touch- 
ng effect 
effort to keep a stern and unyielding aspect, I rudely unclasped her little 
arms from around my neck and without a word in reply placed her upon 
ner feet beside me. In an instant she turned deadly frightful!y pale, then 
a single tear rolled slowly down her marble cheek, and fell yet hot upon 
my trembling hand. A change, sudden and entire, came over me—my 
greedy avarice, my brutal conduct appeared to me in their revolting de- 
formity—lI felt degraded in the dust—I no longer endeavored to struggle 
with the principle of goodness implanted in us all, [ no longer reasoned, 
I felt, and giving way to the happiness of being guided by the heart 
alone, 1 placed my hands upon the child’s head, and said solemnly— I 
call Heaven to witness, and here in thy mother’s presence do I swear to 
be to thee as a father, and never daughter was more tenderly loved 
than 1 will love thee, my child.’ Oh if you had seen the mo- 
Her eyes shone brilliantly, her 
features appeared radiant with happiness, her breast heaved, and 
she essayed to speak, but no sound came. The physician and myself 
were greatly alarmed, for we feared she would die of joy, but joy sel- 
dom kills—she soon breathed more freely and tears came to her aid. 
‘ Brother, said she, ‘I have been wrong’—she added more which I 
could not hear. I believe (heaven forgive me) she would have asked 
forgiveness for my brutality towards her—it would have overwhelmed 
me with remorse—I interrupted her thanks by saying she was very fee- 


ther when she heard these words. 
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could not avail. She well knew her life was drawing to a close, and 
contemplated it with holy resignation, and if she rarely spoke of her ap- 
proaching end it was to spare our tears. 
too soon. 

















The fatal moment arrived but 
It was one of those nivonlit nights so beautiful in that cli 


; mate when the mild sea air 
. . . * . 
will dry up your tears, and make you forget his former unworthiness— | 


‘ That cools the twilight of the sultry day’ 


came gently into the room. Seated Letween her dear child and myself, 


| she seemed to enjoy the freshness of the breeze, when her hand convul- 


As for myself, I felt that the deci- | 
* What | 


sively grasped mine, and I turned quickly towards her. There was an 
expression of calm serenity in her looks, as she said to me, ‘ Your kind- 
ness, dear brother, has made the close of my life happy. I die without 
a pang, for you will love my child.” She ceased to speak and soon was 
no more. Shall I avow it? Her death had nothing to me of the terrti- 
ble, of the appalling. In her last words, in her calm serenity, in the ray 
of hope brightening her features as she passed away, there was a mysti- 
cal, an unseen power that seemed to say I go to a better world—it was 
not the eternal sleep of death succeeding life’s fitful fever, but the 
dawning of a joyful day. 

“From that moment my brother’s child was mine. 


To her I have de- 


voted my life—her joys have been my joys, her sorrows have been my 


of this artless appeal; yet I faltered not, but making a strong 


| what [am! 
of self can bring so triumphantly into the field. My resolution once | 


sorrows.—Oh, how much I owe to thac child, for she has made me 
That precious tear, like the dew-drops on the anopened 
bud, opened my heart, and made me a happier, and, I trust, a better 


man.”’ 
— 

Tue Asasurton Dinsern.—We gave last week in the second edi- 
tion a very brief notice of the Ashburton Dinner; and we refer again to 
the subject, not to go more into detail, for any particulars would now be 
late news in the wrong sense. There was one circumstance connected 

with the festival which cannot be too strongly condemned ; we mean the 
, marked disrespect shown to the President of the United, under whose 
administration that treaty has been concluded, which the Senete have al- 


most unanimously approved. That such an occasion—when the princi 
pal guest, and indeed almost all the guests were foreign gentlemen, 
should have been selected for this outrage upon propriety, cannot be too 
deeply regretted. 


It is not, however, at all probable that the slight shown to the Presi- 


dent of the United States by permitting the stereotype toast to pass en- 


tirely without a response, was premeditated. Something is to be allow- 
ed for the imperfect duty in which the chairman did his duty. Very 
many of the company were not aware that the first regular toast, “ The 
President of the United States’ had Leen read. Had he been a favor- 
ite with the majority of the company, there is no doubt that some one 
would have repeated the sentiment, and called for “the honors.”’ No- 


_ body did this—the English gentlemen present, who had risen on the natu- 


ble, and should avoid the exertion of talking. The physician, who was | 


of my opinion, enjoined silence and quiet, and ordering a prescription, 
was abcur taking leave, when I called him aside, handed him my purse, 
and begged him immediately to take measures for removing his patient. 
I knew »0 soul in Marseilles, and the excellent man took upon the whole 
charge of finding suitable’ apartments, ‘ though,’ said he, ‘ she will net, 
[ fear, long enjoy them.’—‘ If but for a day,’ said I, ‘ it will be one day 
of happiness in years of misery.’ That evening every thing was done, 
and the morrow saw us in possession of a amall house in the midst of 
verdure, beautifully situated on the borders of the sea. There, during 
three months, I nourished the hope that my sister might regain her 
xealth, and I had reason to indulge it. She was ever calm and tranquil ; 
she would smile sweetly as 1 would forget my fifty years, my grey hairs, 
snd become a child again to please the being I had sworn to love and 
herish, but alas! my hopes were not te realized—the struggle of the 
ady with poverty and disease had been of too long duration; the 
sources of life were exhausted, and science and the tenderest care 


ral expectation that the American gentlemen would rise with them, hesi- 
tated, and sat down, not even three faint voices cried “‘God save King 
Richard,” and thus mistake and apathy consummated an insult which 
none present could an hour before have deemed it possible could occur. 
When the Queen of England came next in order, the loyalty of her re 
presentatives and subjects present, and the courtesy of Americans to 
their guests, caused the name of the Queen of the Isles to be drank with 
all the honors. The insult tothe President of the United States was no 
greater because the Queen was duly honored, nor would it have beea 
less had she been insulted too. Ou the whole, the fuilure to testify re- 
spect to the office highest in the gift of the American people, was a most 
unfortunate omission, to say the least. 
neelattiiiinliene 

Spare v3!—Some of the newspapers are beginning the issue of poli- 
tical songs, in order that Henry Clay may be elected, as General Harri- 
‘atlad.” Now we have nothing to do with politics, and 
as little as possible with politicians, but we do wish that some discretion 
may be used in this matter. Write songs and make parodies, if you 
please, but do net perpetrate stuff that would make the barrel of a 
grinding organ turn back with horror. Such, for instance, is a “song” 


son was, “ by 


of which the two following lines are a sample ; 
Mechanics cry out for protection, 
’Tection, ‘tection, and bless the day ! 
This is clear murder—and a violation of the Ashburton treaty, before 
it is ratified. Such horrible massacre of the Queen's English is atro- 
cioas indeed. 
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FOREIGN NEWS—SIXTEEN DAYS LATER. 


The atrival of the Caledonia at Boston on Friday morning brings in- 
telligence from Liverpoo} to August 19¢h, and late dates from other parts 
of Great Britain, the Continent, and the old world generally. 

Parliament was prorogued on the i2ch of August, by the Queen in 
person, The speech is very much like ol] other royal speeches, but 
rather more definite. Her majesty is made by her ministers to allude to 
the measures of the session with general approbation, and with particu- 
lat acknowledgments for the sensible act, for the protection of her per- 
son, which degrades pitiful insults by idiots to their proper insignificance 
The reverses in 


of punishment. India are alluded to, and the troops 


highly complimented for the defence of Jeilalabad. The favorable agri- 
cultural season is mentioned in proper terms of thankfulness, and the in- 
dications of gradual recovery from the commercial depression are spoken 


of. 
out i 


The concluding paragraph bears reference to the riots which broke 


n different parts of the kingdom, just as l’arliament was about to 


adjourn. 

“ You will, I am confident, be actuated on your ret to your several 
counties by the same enlightened zeal for the public interests which you 
have manifested during the discharge of your parliamentary duties, and 
will do your utmost to encourage, by your example and active exertions, 
that «pirit of order ard submission to the law which is essential to the 
public happiness. and without which there can be n« vjoyment of the 
fruits of peaceful industry, and no advance in th. r of social im- 
provement.” 


The latest intelligence from the rioters is letter received 


the night of the 18th, the 
house of Sir Robert Pee], at Tamworth, was surrounde 


by the Messrs. Harnden, which states that on 


d by a mob and 


burned. The disturbances originated fiom the atiempt of some manu- 


facturing firms near Manchester, and in Scotland, to impose a still fur- 


ther reduction of wages upon their operatives. This, 


at a time when 


the people were iust expecting a rise of wazes fulfilmest of a pro- 
mise made that such should be the case wh 1688 improved, caused 
a rising at so many different points as to make it apparent that some 
concert must have taken place, or at least that men’s minds had been 
The 
{2. offering a re- 


prepared to fall epidemically into the same mode of expression. 
Government issued a proclamation, dated August 13, 1 
ward of £50 for each and every person found guilty of aiding in the 
reeent riots in different parts of the kingdom. 

The vicinity of Manchester appears to have been 
the greater part of these disturbances. 


the scene of 
with banners 
were formed, and the principal, if not the sole demand of the 
strikers was that should standard 
of 1339 and 1840. Manchester and all the towns in its neighborhood 
where manufactories existed were i: 


— ° 
i rocessions 


} 


their restored to 


wages be 


the 


ia complete state of insurrection.— 
Little destruction of property attended these disturbances, though the 
stocks of provisions in stores were unhesitatingiy seized. Many of the 
laborers were compelled to quit work by the malcontents, and the mill 
owners, in pursuance of the dictates of self-preservation closed their 
works. The military were constantly in exercise, and scattered the 


assemblies, only to find them rallying again in other directions. Many 


hives were lost by contact with the soldiery, particularly in Straffurdshire, 
where the proceedings of the insurgents were more destructive than at 


other points. 


The English press—a somewhat unusual circumstance—admits the 


justice of the complaints of the operatives, and speaks of the attempts to 


reduce the wages as a most extraordinary circumstance, at a time when 


people were expecting an increase. From the best means which we 


have of j adging, and fiom the fact that the disturbances are reported 
not to have created any great uneasiness in the city of London, it ap- 
) I 


pears to us probable that the difficulties were thor: ighly over many 


days before this, and without so much disturbance and bloodshed as a 
riot ina single town once occasioned. 


sccessful. 


political bias, by the Chartists, had generally proved uns 
The weather had been remarkab!y fine in England. 
glorious sunshine had ripened the crops 
them The barley and wheat crops were 
accounts agree that the crops generally were cood—abov 
Mr. Walter of the London Times. has 
tinghazn. 


weeks of 
, and enabled the 
in, in good order, 


been elected n 


r for Not- 


Mr. Starge was his 


nonent. 
The Queen and Prince Albert were about to make 


to Scotland. 
In Edi: b rgh she would hold her cx rt I lyr 


a visit 


vod, and thence proceed 


to the seats of some of the Scottish? 


Attempts to give the turn-outa 
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Another maniac had been found in Buckingham Palace, and sent to 
Bethlehem Hospital. 

The Duke of Wellington has been appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the British army, in place of Lord John Hill, resigned in consequence of 
ill health. 


Fraxce.—All was quiet. A grand deputation appointed for the pur- 
pose, had presented an address to the King from the Depaties. 

The bill establishing Regency during the minority of the son of the 
Duke of Orleans, had been brought before the chamber of Deputies, 
and would probably pass without a dissenting voice. M. Guizot ap- 
pears still to command sufficient majorities to ensure his retention of 
office. 

Seats has still her domestic troubles, growing out of the ever active 
and ever varying schemes for place and power at Court. The appoint- 
ment of the Countess Montejo as lady of honor to the Queen, was a 
stroke of policy, the object of which no one could discover, and caused 
great dissatisfaction among the more loyal attendants of her majesty, as 
the Countess had been known to entertain strong Carlist prejudices. ~ ; 

The army of observation on the Portugese frontier had again been re- 
inforced. 

A large number of Spanish troops, quartered on the frontier, had de- 
serted into France. They are supposed to have imbibed the Carlist in- 
fection. 

Washington Irving had presented his credentials at the Court of 
Spain, and been very flatteringly received. 

There is nothing new from China or India. 

A war between Turkey and Persia, is represented as highly probable ; 
it is attributed as usual to the intrigues of Russia, and probably with as 
little cause. If the European powers cannot by their interference pre- 
it is thought it will prove disastrous to Turkey. 

— 


LABORS OF CONGRESS. 


The number of acts passed and approved during the recent session of 


vent it, 


Congress, was two hundred and eighty-four. Of these one hundred and 


ninety were of a private and personal nature. A large proportion of the 
others related to treaties, or to territorial and local matters. The number 
of joint resolutions passed was thirteen. In addition to the usual appro- 
priation bills, an act was passed making specific appropriations for cer- 
tain matters which have usually been lumped as collaterals or incidentals, 
We subjoin a list of a few of the most 
prominent acts of general interest : 


in other appropriation bills. 


An act to provide for satisfying claims to bounty lands, for military 
services in the late war with Great Britaina nd other purposes. 

—For making appropriations, in part, for civil departments for the year 
1342. 

—For the extension of the loan of 1842, and for an addition of five 
millioas of dollars thereto, and for allowing interest on Treasury notes 
due. 

—For the apportionment of Representatives among the several S:a‘es 
according to the sixth censns. . 

—To provide revenue from imports and to change and modify existing 
laws imposing duties on imports, and for other purposes. 

—In addition to an act to promote the progress of the useful arts, 
and to repeal all acts and parts of acts heretofore made for that purpose. 

—To establish and regulate the navy ration. 

—To provide further remedial justice in the courts of the United 
States. . 

—To provide for the reports of the decisions of the Supreme Cuurt of 
the United States. 

—Further supplementary to an act entitled “ An act to establish the 
Judicial Courts of the United Siates,” passed the 24th of September, 
1789. 

—Supplemetnary to an act entitled ‘ An act to amend the act approved 
May 13, 1800, entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled * An act to es- 
tublish the Judicial Courts of the United States.’’’ 

—To amend the act entitled an act supplementary to the act_entitled 
“An act to amend the Judicial system of the United States.” 

—Authorizing the construction of a war steamer for harbor defence. 

—To amend the act of July, 1836 and 1838, allowing pensions to cer- 
tain widows. 

—To provide for the armed occupation and settlement of thefunsettled 
part of the Peninsula of East Florida. 

—To extend the provisions of an act entitled “ An act to regulate 
processes in the Courts of the United States,”’ passed the 19ch May, 
1a00 
i ~VJe 

—To regulate the pay of pursers and other officers of the navy. 

—To regulate the value to be affixed to the pound sterling by the 
Treasury Department. 

—Reouiring foreign regulations of commerce to be laid annually be- 
fore Congress. 

—Respecting the organization of the army a id for ether purposes. 

—To provide for publishing an account of the discoveries made by the 
Exploring Expedition under the command of Lieut. Wilkes, of the Uni- 
ted Siates Navy. 
of the public 
issue of Treasury notes in lieu ther 


stock to par, and to authorize the 


—T» limit the sale 
f ° to a certain amount. 
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Much time, as our readers are aware, has been lost on subjects which 
could not be brought to “ a head ;” and the session, though protracted, 
bas been an exciting, and far from an idle one. Many valuable im- 
provements have been made in several departments of the public ser- 
vice ; and judicious though not exceedingly liberal approprigtions have 
been made. Some “ reforms and retrenchments” which were very loudly 
talked of have ended in talk as was expected. A Tariff bill has been 
passed, after a very long discussiun, and the abandonment of the clause 
relative to the Land distribution. A good measure has been passed in 
the authorisation of the issue of treasury notes, instead of hawking the 
stock of the United States at a discount; and the bankrupt act, permit- 
ted to remain upoa the Statute book, gives hope of permanence upon 
one subject of legislation, at least. 

$$$ 


THE TRAGEDIAN’S TRUNK. 


@ On a fine summer day, in 1812, a fat gentleman, and one of great 
importance, judging by appearances, was walking in much agitation 
before the door of an inn at Naples ; from time to time he raised his 
hand to his forehead as if in despair, and in search of some expe- 
dient that might extricate him from a woful predicament. “ Woe : 
woe ! exclaimed he, “ thus to stop shert on one’s road—not fulfil 
one’s engagements—'tis dreadful! "tis unendurable.” 

** What possesses you, Signor Benevolo ?” inquired the landlady. 
** Why do you torment yourself so ?”’ 

‘Why ? you ask me why? Don't you know, that I must be, 
after to-morrow, at Salerno, to play tragedy ?” 

‘* And what of it, Signor Benevolo ?” 

‘What of it? Ihave a superb company, a splendid princess with 
eyes like two black diamonds, and an enrapturing voice, to drop 
through two lips of roses the poet’s harmonious lines. I have also 
an admirable comic actor, with a horrible face—a fellow that reminds 
one of Sancho Panza, who laughs and weeps to perfection ; iu short 
Heraclites and Democritus in the same body.” 

‘“* Well, then,” said the landlady, ‘* why are you so sad ?” 

“Sad! I may well be sad. WhatamI todo? I have no trage- 
dian, no premier sujet. I cannot procure one, and all my plans are 
frustrated. Farewell to my Salerno performances ; farewell to the 
golden receipts I had so surely counted upon !” 

And the poor impresario raised his hand to his burning head and 
walked to and fro in agony. 

** This,” cried the landlady, “is certainly unfortunate !” 





no disappointmet. An enormous crowd filled the thentre on its 
opening night. So far, so well. Already was Benevolo rubbing his 


| hands: already was Luidgi dressed up in imperial robes, trying the 


attitudes best suited to the masters of the world, and already did the 
reports from the receipt coffer fill all behind the curtain with the 
sweetest anticipations, when, alas! an unexpected occurrence marred 
present and future prospects. Just as the debutant stepped forward 
amidst the exhilirating acclamations of the public, six stern looking 
personages followed in duuble quick time, and pounced upon the 
youthful Emperor. They were so many sbirri who seized his Majesty 
in virtue of an order of Joachim Murat, King of Naples. They 
acted in behalf of Luidgi’s family, und were instructed to bring the 
wanderer back to the Academy of Music, where, previous to his 
flight, he studied under the superintendance of the eminent profes. 
sor Marcello Pervino. 

‘*Oh, oh ! that so promising a tragedian should be thwarted in his 
vocation !” roared Benevolo in despair. ‘ Don’t ery, good friend,” 
said Luidgi, clasping his hand,“ I shall have my turn, and be a tra- 
gedian, in spite of them.”—* That’s all very well, but in the mean. 
time my receipts are done for.”—‘* Never mind that, I'l] make up for 
it some day,” added the lad, who was struggling in the hands of the 
alguazils. ‘‘And the twenty ducati I have transferred from my 
pocket to yours ?”—*' I'll return them in this world ; if not, you will 
be sure to be rewarded for them in the other.” 

The sbirri departed, with the tragedian manque in their safe cus- 
tody. ‘At least,” said Benevolo to himself, recovering some com- 
posure, “I have not lost all. The boy has left his trunk here, and I 
may perhaps repay myself in this world.” Luidgi had, indeed, for- 
gotten his trunk, which was not only a large, but also a very heavy 
one. The impatient impresario hastened to break open its lock, and 
seize upon its weighty contents, but, to his utter consternation, it 
proved crammed with sand, and nothing else! 

Luidgi, duly apprised of the miseries which attend the debutant in 
the cramatic line, had taken with him the said sand trunk, to give 
himself a respectable appearance in the inns and hotels he might 


| honor with his custom. The indignant manager immediately ad- 


After @ pause, however, hereyes sparkled with joy, and she added, | 


* I] tell you what, Signor Benevolo, I haye much regard for you; I 
wish yuu well, and think I can immediately prove it; I have what 
you want.”—* A tragedian !”—* Ay, a tragedian ; a young man of 
this city, who has fled from his family to go on the stage, and who 
needs but the tragic dagger to make a fortune, and that of his im- 
presario.” ‘Blessed Virgin !” exclaimed the delighted Benevolo, 


‘‘ what luck!” Where is your tragedian ? Fetch him forthwith, or | 


somebody else will march off with him. Make haste.” 
Benevolo’s exhortation was superfluous, his patroness had already 
vanished, and soon returned, holding by the handa fat boy. ‘ Here,” 


dressed him the following from Salerno :~— 

“* You are a rogue—You,have left in my hands an object of no 
value—Your conscience will reproach you with this. But what 
grieves me most is, that you will not he a tragedian.” 

To this laconic note Luidgi returned as laconic an answer. 

“* You are a fool—Keep the pledge, such as it is—I will redeem it 
before ten years elapse with ten times more money than I have had 
from you, and that by playing tragedy.” 

Ten, twenty years passed, and Benevolo heard net from his run- 
away Emperor. At length, he gave up all hopes. ‘ The boy,” said 
he to himself, “* has no doubt, forgotten me, the more so as he has 
very clearly failed to keep the first part of his promise. He is sing- 
ing operas, instead of acting noble tragedies. What folly !” 

One day, however, and that was five years ago, Benevolo, who 
lived very humbly in a garret at Naples, received the following 
lines ;— 

“Come and see me forthwith, my old friend ; bring the trunk and 


| the sand, I will redeemit; here are five hundred francs for your 


said she, with triumphant looks, * here is your man.” " * What ! a | 


mere child, said the manager, with a groan ; ‘* would you have that 


lubber .epresent Roman Emperors and the Tribunes of the Repub. | 


lic ? TI tell you,” returned the landlady, “ that this lad wil! make 


his way—look at him closer ; see what gestures, what attitudes he | 


has, and what expression there is in his countenance.” 


The little fellow had begun reciting some tragic lines of Dante, | 


converting the flaps of his threadbare greatcoat into the most digni- 
fied drapery he could. 


Benevolo’s face brightened up. ‘“ Bravo, bravo, bravissimo !” ex- 


claimed he, “ you do admirably in Otello. You will make a superb | 


Moor when well blackened ; your hand, my boy, I take you, I pay 
your travelling expenses ; and moreover, in the meanwhile, here are 


twenty gold ducats in the way of pocket-money ; does that suit 
you 7” 


“ Vastly,” replied the boy. ‘What is your name ?”—* Luidgi.” 
“Luidgi! What ?”"—* Luidgi, and nothing more,” answered the 


landlady, “the boy has reasons not to tell his family name, it might | 


restore him to his paternal roof."—* And I suppose,” added Bene- 
volo, with a smile, “the stray sheep had rather not go back. Well, 
well, let him be Luidgi’s tout court, and let us be off ; fetch your 


travelling expenses, “« Luipat, Rue Richelie, No. 102, Paris.” 


Benevolo was astounded and delighted. He started with the trunk, 
and soon arrived at Paris, where his old comedian received him d’ 
bras ouverts. 

‘“* Here, old friend,” said Luidgi, whose person had assumed enor. 
mous rotundity, ‘* here is a deed that secures to you an annuity of 1, 
1,200 francs ; it is the ransom of my Salerno luggage.” ‘So much 
money !” exclaimed the ex-manager, “‘ I dare not accept it.” ** Take 
it, take it; my fortune has kept pace with my embonpoint.” * Well, 
well, then, I will ; one thing only mars my happiness, and it is, that 
you are a singer, instead of a tragedian, which you had promised me 
to be. Excuse this weakness in an old comedian.” “ You, then, 
think that I have not kept my word?” “To be sure Ido.” “If 
that is the case, here is an orderfor the Italian theatre. Go to-night ; 
you will see me and we shall sup together afterwards.” 

On that very evening Bencvulo was seated in a stall at the thea- 
tre, and filled with emotion and delight. Luidgi played the Doge in 
Otello. At the part where he curses his daughter, Benevolo 
shouted with admiration. After the perfurmance, he waited at 
the stage door, and when Luidgi came out, and asked what he thought 
of his acting, all the dramatic veteran could utter was, “ Tragico ! 


| —oh, Tragico !” 


luggage at once, my first tragedian, mount a mule, and trot along | 


by my side. Come, quick, quick !” 

An hour after, Benevolo, young Luidgi, the Princess with the dia- 
mond eyes, the buffson, and whole dramatic corps, started from the 
capital of the two Sicilies. 


The impresario, on arriving at Salerno, failed not to issue bills 
right and left, proclaiming the intended debut of the young tragedian 
Luidgi in a most important character ; he represented him to the 
public as a wonderful phenomenon for his great talent and tender 
years. However hazardous this preparatory maneyvre, it entailed 


At supper, Benevolo clasped Luidgi’s hand, and said, ‘ Friend, to 
this day I have inquired little about your family ; but now that you 
are a Celebrated artist, tell me your name, in order that I may re- 
member and convey to iriends in Italy. What is your name?” “ La- 
BLACHE !” replied the singer with deep emotion —La France Musi} 
cale. 

eee 


A crow of a beautifully bright yellow color, similar to that of a cana- 


| ry, has for some time past been observed amongst a flock frequenting 


the plantations, &c., near Burdale, the residence of Mr. Ackiam, be- 


| tween Dnifield and Maiton.—Leeds Intelligencer. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine. shaded her eyes with one of her withered hands as she gazed with appa- 
MARY O'BRIEN. rent emotion on the slight form beside her. She then shock her head 
slowly and mournfully and sunk back on her bed. 

‘“* Heaven help you, darlint, but you’re sorely changed. Your cheek’s 
jist for all the world as white as the sweet lilies you used to be 2atherin’ 
me. I’m an ould woman, with more than one foot in the grave ; but it 
pains me at my heart te see you, Mary, leok as you do.” 

Mary pressed the crone’s withered hand and replied gently, ‘‘ Mother. 
I’m very happy now. At laste I hope all may yet gowell. If I do look 
ill, why shure it’s no wondher, when you but think of all I've gone 
through for many a long year now.” 

“Thrue, thrue, binny; yours has been a bitther fate, and yet you 
were not made for sorrow. I think I see you now as you were when a 
babe on my knee, with ycur cheeks as fresh as a damask rose, and your 
eyes—God bless you !—sparkling like two bright stars. Would [ have 
believed any one who'd have told me then that the child I was rearing 
with so much care and tenderness was only born for misery and shame ! 
But God’s will be done! Our time is short here, and there’ll be rest here- 
afther. 

“Don’t spake of that, Alice; I can’t bear it; for shure there'll begno 
rest for a poor lost crathur like me. But let me thry and make you 
more comfortable, mother dear. This is but a poor bed for a sick body 
to lie on.” 

‘It matters little, child, how I am for the few days I have to stay 
in this world. I shall soon lie where the cauld wind may blow over me 
without making me shiver. Och! but it’s hard to die with the burder 
that’s lyin’ on my heart and un my conscience; and yet you, girl, can lay 
your head in peace on your husband’s breast, for they tell me you are 
married—married to Dennis O’Brien.” 

Mary kept her eye fixed upon the ground while the aged woman spoke ; 
but when she had finished, she said in a calm, decided voice, ‘‘ Mother. 
what is past is past, and cannot be undone. The thought of it all, has 
cost me many a sleepless night, and will, I dare say, cost me many more ; 
but it must be borne, and we must only hope for the best, and, at all 
events, keep our own secrets. Now, I must say good night, Alice dear, 
for Dennis will be waitin’ at home for his supper.” 


Mary, on her return to her cottage, found her husband sitting by 
the fire-side; he seemed half annoyed as well as surprised at her 
| absence. ‘ Where on the face of the earth, have you been, Mary, at this 
| hour ?”’ 
| A slight shade of embarrassment crossed her brow, as she replied, 
| 


A TALEs—BY LADY HARRIETTE D'ORSAY. } 
PART 1-—ALICE @ONNOR. } 

“‘Troth, Mary, aroon! butI’m glad to see you. I hope it’s well and | 
happy youare ; for I was afther thinkin’ that on yer weddin’day you did | 
fot look quite as merry as you might have done, considherin’ the fine | 
match you made, and yer own choice too. Shure, hinny, where’s the | 
boy about this to be named in the same breath with Dennis O'Brien! 
And you love him, don’t you, darlin’ 7” 

“ That I do, Kathleen!” rejoined Mary, as she leaned forwards and | 
put more turf on the blazing fire; ‘‘and sure I'd be most wicked if I 
didn’t, for there isn’t a betther nathured creathur breathin’ than my 
Dennis, or a fonder husband. Besides that, only think, aroon, we've | 
been man and wife but two short months, aud surely if we were not all | 
to each ither now, it would be but a poor look out for the future.” 

“ Troth, and it would, aroon! But there’s no fear of that, plase God, | 
and I trust I’ll live to see ye the mither of a fine family as cliver and | 
honest as Dennis O'Brien.” Mary sighed; and Kathleen thought, 
though perhaps it was merely her own fancy, that she wiped a tear from | 
her eye. ‘Och! but you are a strange crathur, Mary. I can’t make 
you out at all, atall. 1 thought when you had got the wish of your 
heart, and were married to Deunis, all would go well, andthat you'd | 
cease frettin’; and there you are sittin’ forenenst me jist as pale and 
woe-begone as ever. Shure some people are hard to plase; do as you 
will, they’!] be grumbling and discontinted. Och, hinny, take care you're 
not ungrateful to a good God, who has given you so many blessin’s to be 
thankfvl for.”’ 

“’'m not ungrateful, Kathleen, dear, at laste I hope not—for ’tis a 
black sin, and one, I think, furrin’ to my heart. But you know that iver 
since my poor mother’s death I haven’t been the same crathur I was be- 
fore. There seems always like her shadow over my spirit, and it sinks | 
me intirely’”’ 

“« Well, jewel, we've all got our thrials in one shape or anither ; we | 
must only thry and be cheerful under them. Siuse | lost my cow the | 
ither day, that was almost as good as a mother to me. She was as beau- | 
tiful a crathur as iver your eyes rested on. Well, she fell sick and died, | 
and a sore loss this has been to me; yetI jist thry to make the bist of it. | 
and keep up my poor old man’s heart under the thtouble; Now, every- 
thing thives with you: your cattle are the fattest, and your cottage is 
the snuggest; and besides that, even if he hadn’t a penny, there’s net a 
girl in K who wouldn’t be right glad to be the wite of handsome | u a 
Dennis O’Brien.” me? How pale and tired you look, arvon! 

“ And proud am I of that same,” answered Mary. | “Do I, dear Dennis?’”’ And Mary pushed back the rich tresses of 

“« And I’m shure few would guess it afther looking at you. Well, now | her dark chesnut hair. Her husband seated himself beside her, and sur- 
I must say good evening, aroon, for the children will be lookiug out for | veyed her with looks of fondness and admiration. He passed his hand 
me, to give them their supper; and truth it’s a poor one now the cow’s | through her luxuriant hair,*out of which she had taken the comb, and 
dead.”’ Kathleen put on her bonnet and cloak and then added, ‘‘ Ould | which fell like a dark mantle round her shoulders. 


Alice is mighty poorly. I saw her yestreen, and she seemed very bad, “« My own Mary, am I not a happy man to be your wedded husband 
poor sowl! I told her cf yer return, and promised her a visit frem you | this blessed day, till death do us part—to be always near you to shield 
and Dennis; sv go there as soon as you can. | you, and guide you, and protect you—I will not say comfort, for God 
No sooner was Kathleen out of sight than Mary, who had watched her | keep you from sorrow '” 
retreating figure till it had vanished in the distance, took her bonnet and | 4 cold shudder passed over Mary’s frame, and she involuntarily shrunk. 
cloak, and hurried towards the cabin where lived the above-mentioned | from his warm embrace. 
Alice Connor, her mother’s foster sister. It was & dark dreary evening “You do not love me as 1 do you, mavourneen, though sometimes | 
in the middle of October, and every gust of wind brought with it the thry to think you do. You meet me with a smile, and appear happy anc 
few leaves that still remained upon the trees. The sky was covered | continted near me; and then, at other moments, you seem quite to start 
with large heavy clouds, which seemed to threaten a tremendous down- | away fiom me. How’s this, jewel !” ‘ 
pour of rain. Mary’s delicate frame shivered in the cutting blast, but Mauy pressed her husband’s hand affectionately between her own.— 
: one . . nD P ; - 4 mh, . 
ve — forward and at length found herself at the entrance of | The look she raised to his inquiring glanee was a look of love; but at 
ice 8 hut. _ | the same time she suppressed a sigh. 
On opening the door a cloud of smoke almost suffocated her, and it oT, 9 38 : 
: - e : Tell me, darlin’, did you ever love any one afore me? Och, but it’s 
was not till afier some seconds that she conld distinguish, by the aid of : : ; ‘ : 
: . . : : : . | a horrid thought, which stales over my heart at times in spite of me 
the faint glimmering of a miserable farthing rusblight, the object of ber Me : mani s ‘ 
‘ : 7 st : : and do what I will I can’t dhrive it away. There always seoms as 
search. The old woman was in bed, if the wretched grabat on which ; st ; a 
‘ , + : , : some bitther memory divided you from me. 
she lay could be dignified by such a name. Her sole covering consisted ‘ ’ ; 
of a scanty patchwork quilt, which seemed but ill odapted to guard her | Mary s cheek grew very pale. She turned away her head, and then, 
from the piercing draughts of air that whisked through the miserable | With a slight gesture of impatience, said, , ' ’ 
“ Ah now, Dennis, dear, why wont you be contint with knowin’ I do 


tenement. Her eyes were closed, and such was the livid hue of her woy 
cheeks and lips, that had it not been for her deep breathing, she might | love you bewher than any thing in the world now that my poor mother’s 
have passed for one dead. dead. What can you wish more than that?” 

Nothing, nothing, Mary. That’s all my heart wants, Heaven knows 


Mary seated herself beside the sick woman’s bed, on a low stool } ‘ : 
which, with a three-legged table formed the only furniture of the room. | but when I see you looking pale and sad, I fear you may be thinking ot 
" some one else, and I can’t bear it. 


She seemed, however, to take no notice of the intruder ; her eyes re- ; 

mained closed, and her whole form motionless. Mary cast around her Mary shook her head, and the conversation dropped. 
a look akin to terror; the howling of the winds, the flickering light that 
the candle cast on the cold damp walls, and above all, the unearthly as- 
pect of the aged crone, all conspired to shake her nerves. She was re- 
solved *o break the silence at all risks. 

‘‘Do you not know me, mother Alice ?”’ she whispered gently. 

The old woman still kept her eyes closed, but answered in a hollow 
voice, ‘Is that you, Mary Mahony 7” 

“ Hush! hush ! dear mother!” almost shrieked Mary, aud she threw 
herself wildly on the woman’s bed, and whispered in her ear. 

“Och, daughter, I had forgotton that. I am ould now, and the mim- 
ory’s slippin’ from my brain. Let me look at you, child. Bring me 
that light that I may see you, for my sight’s failin’ me, too.” 

Mary O’Brien rose with a faltering step and brought the candle. Alice 


hastily, ‘*Oh, only jist down to see poor widow Connor, who's sick.” 
‘It’s too late for you to walk alone, dear, Why didn’t you wait for 





Some months passed away, and found Mary O’Brien the mother of « 
luvely boy. The look of deep sorrow that had been impressed or 
her countenance during the first months of her wedded life had, in « 
great measure, disappeared, and if at times a shade of anxiety crossed 
her brow, it was but fora moment, and her dear Dennis’s affectionat: 
smile, or her baby’s infantine endearments had soon power to dispel the 
cloud. 

It would, indeed, have been strange if she had not been happy; for sh« 
had many blessings, nor was she ungrateful for them—and though ther: 
were sometimes the trace of tears upon her cheek, yet all agreed there 
was no better wife and mother than Mary O'Brien. 

Alice Connor was still living ; and as her infirmities increased with her 
years, Mary endeavored to alleviate her sufferings ae much as ley in be: 
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power, by bringing her such little comforts as her poverty prevented her 
from procuring. 

[t happened one day, that at Alice’s request she brought her baby to 
see her; after the usual friendly greetings had passed between them, 
Alice seid,— 

«My eyes are very dim now, Mary darlint, and I can’t see much of 
you; but, methinks, your cheek is not quite as wan as it was. Your 
babe’s a sweet crathur, intirely—and your husband’s as good aad as 
clever a lad as ivir stepped God’s earth. Och! that you had been his 
wife many a long year ago! 

“‘ Would that I had, mother; but there’s no use breakin’ one’s heart 
wishin’ for things that can’t be—so I jist thry not to think of what's gone 
by, and can niver be minded.” 

‘Ab! that’s all well enough, honey, at your age. Youare young, and 
happy, and likely to live many a year to repint, and make your pace with 
God and man,—but if you were like me, standin’ with one foot in the 
grave, how would you feel thin? Would all that’s gone by appear nothin’, 
though cryin’ can't mend it? Oh! Mary, pulse of my heart, may you 

iver have cause, even in thia world, to weep tears of blood over the 
past, for surely our sin finds us out. I could find it in my ould withered 

vart to weep them for you. I lie awake through the wearisome night, 
hinkin’ of you, as ye were a gay, merry little miss, and Maurice such a 
ynny lad—and all the misery that’s come over us all; and then, jewel, 
n glad I shall so soon be out of this poor world, where there’s more 
rrow than joy, any how.” 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 





Mary raised her soft blue eyes imploring!y to Alice’s face, and replied, 

faltering tones, ‘‘ Ah! mother dear, don’t be afther remindin’ me of 
all this. Why did you mention his name ?—I have not heard it since I 

artied Dennis. I hoped never to hear it agin. I am a miserable | 


rathur, unworthy of having such a husband as mine—and all I pray is, 

lie before he ever knows the fatal thruth.” 

Mary’s tears flowed fast on her infant's rosy cheeks as she spoke; she 
closer to her breast, and went on slowly. 

My, hope is, mother,—oh, it’s a wicked hope, but one sin makes 
iny—you know my manin’, though [ cannot spake it—the words would 
rn my tengue. But, dear, good Alice, don’t you think, with the wild 


asped it 
i 


‘e he led, that—” 
She leaned forward anxiously to catch the crone’s reply, but Alice 
yok her head. 


God forgive you that wish, child. It's a fearful thing to gain one’s 
'3 by the loss of an immortal sow]; and it’s a heavy sin to wish an 
yrepared spirit in the presence of God. But you've been sorely 

:d—and it’s hard, when the chain is lyin’ heavy on the heart, not to 
t snapped asunder. It may be that it is as you wish, but I cannot 

ink it. Punishment follows our misdoin’, and | had a fearful drame 

t night. In my sleep, I thought he was come back to claim you, and 
re were bitther words, and scaldin’ tears, and your heart’s blood pour- 

1 out like wather.”’ 

Mary groaned aloud. 
I do not like that drame, Alice. You were iver aclever one in your 
p, and many a strange thing you've fancied that way has come thrue. 
But if he does live, perhaps he may have fergotten me, and found sume 
me to take my place. What does he want now with me? I am an al- 
ered woman; and why should he return to make me wretched, when 

» knows I never loved him.” 

‘‘Mary, mark my words. He will return. I had not that awful 
irame for nothin’. He will return, and a fearful meetin’ yours will be. 
i Forget yon, Mary? Do you hope it, child? The likes of you are not 

vasily forgotten; and wild and fierce as he was, he loved you truly ; and 
ne has often tould me, before he went tu say, that to lose you, would jist 
ihrive him mad.” 

It was now time for Mary to return home; the words of the old crone 
nad left a heavy sadness on her heart, and she felt anxious to return to 
her cheerful fireside; so, folding her infant to her breast, she hastily bid 
farewell to Alice, and left the cotiage on her way homewards. 

Hour after hour passed away as Dennis O’Brien sat in his dwelling, 
anxiously awaiting his wife’s return. He sent to Aliee Connor’s, but 
‘ound she had left some time; then to Kathleen’s, and all the neighbors 
vbom she was in the habit of visiting, but could hear no tidings of Mary. 
Though it was in August, when the days are long, the sun had set, the 

wilight howr had passed away, and the shades of night were closing 
und, without bringing any news of the wanderer. Dennis had remain- 
-d at home, fearful of missing her; but he had just formed the resolu- 
ion of going out himself to seek her, when she entered the room with- 
it her child, and looking so pale and haggard, that poor Dennis could 
scarcely believe he held his own beloved in his arms. In vain he ques- 
oned her as to what had occurred, and as to where was their darling 

iid; Mary could give no reply, and after some incoherent sentences, 

|} senseless on her husband’s bosom. 


PART Il.—MAURICE MAHONEY. 

On leaving old Alice’s cottage, Mary had avoided the village, and 
aken a shorter road, leading through a deep, thickly-wooded ravine, at 
the bottom of which flowed, over a rocky bed, a rapid stream. She had 
hastened onward, unmindful of anything save anxiety to reach her des- 
nation, when her child began to cry, and she sat down to endeavor to 
the it. She herself, also, began to feel the effects of fatigue, and was 
glad to reat fora few moments. Thesun had just set, and there was a 
loneliness and stillness about the scene and hour, interrupted only by the 
murmuring of the meuntain stream, or the carol of some solitary bird, 
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that brought back to Mary's mind scenes of past days that she would 
gladly have altogether banished from her recollection. But it is hard 
to drive away the obtrusive thought, and to hush the still, small voice of 
conscience within the breast. Mary, like most of the lower orders of 
Trish, was superstitious ; and she could almest fancy, in thst lonely spot, 
that she beheld the shade of one she half hoped, half feared was among 
the dead, hover round her, and fix on her the fierce dark eyes, under 
whose piercing glance she had so often quailed in life. 

Instinctively she clasped ber child, and thought of its father—the be- 
loved one with whom she had linked her destiny—and then she remem- 
bered how rudely those links might be severed any moment ; how all her 
earthly happiness depended on the fate of the man she hated; and, 
starting to hez feet, was once more hastening homewards, when her arm 
was firmly grasped, and a voice inquired, in no very gentle tone— 

“ Young woman, can you tell me the nearest road to K re ee 
this moment the falling of a leaf would have startled Mary; it is no 
wonder, then, that she was alarmed by the presence of a stranger in 
this lonely spot. 

She turned quickly round, and her eyes met those of the inquirer, 
whose tall figure was enveloped in a large cloak. He was gazing intent- 
ly on her face, and she, scarcely knowing why, felt as if spell-bound. 

She made a rapid sign with her hand in the direction of K , and 
was again hurrying forwards when the stranger once more seized her 
arm, and in a low, hollow voice, that seemed to come from the recesses 
of an overburdened heart, but which sounded like a peal of thunder in 
her ears, he whispered, “ Mary!’ It was enough; she reeled back- 
wards, every thing seemed to swim before her eyes, and she fell sense- 
less on the ground. Onrecovering, she found herself reclining against a 
bank, and, for an instant, she hoped that what she had seen and heard 
were but the creations of her own foolish fancy; but on raising her eyes, 
she beheld the stranger standing but a few steps from her: his hands 
were folded across his breast, and there was in his countenance a look 
of savage determination, that made herblood freeze in her veins. 

She endeavored to rise and make her escape, but her strength failed 
her, and she sunk back on the same spot. Her companion smiled bit- 
terly, and then drew near, and seated himself by her side. .Mary’s 
slight frame trembled, and again she made a desperate effort to rise, but 
he held her arm, and with a look that filled her with terror, he said— 

* You won't have the throuble of tellin’ me your story, Mary; some 
one’s been before you there, and troth a mighty pleasant one it is for a 
lusband’s ears to listen to. Thank you for havin’ a buby all ready for 








| me; shure that was very considerate of you.” 


These words were utiered in a tone of fierce and bitter mockery, that 
sent the blood rushing to Mary's heart. She almost mechanically press- 
ed her icy lips to her infant’s warm, rosy cheek. A smile played round 


| its coral mouth, as it looked up in her face with a brow of delight. This 
| caused her tears to flow, and she muttered in broken accents— 


“Och, smile on, my little one, for you know not the weight of grief 
that’s pressin’ on my poor heart, and niver another smile or song will 
your poorsmother have for you again! Dennis, my own darling, this 
will be a sore day for you!” 3 

Maurice Mahoney fiercely grasped her arm, and said, in accents of 
smothered fury— 

“ Hould your audacious tongue, woman! or I'll dash you and your 
accursed brat down into the ravine yonder; and then what will your dar- 
ling Dennis say?” 

A deep groan was Mary's sole reply. Fain would she have lifted up 
a prayer to God ; but she felt she was guilty, and had no right to claim 
his support and consolation at this trying hour. She had sinned against 
his holy law, and He hid his face in the hour of her calamity. 


I have already said that Maurice loved her. She had been the object 
of a boyish passion, and though his leve had been unrequited, and she 
had married him in fear of her life, yet he loved her still, and not even 
the roving life of a smuggler had been able to destroy his early impres- 
sions. His feelings of fury on finding her, on his return, the wife of 
another, may easily be imagined, and, unaccustomed to struggle against 
the violence of his passions, he thirsted for revenge, and was resolved, 
at all hazards, to obtain it. 


But when in her deep despair, Mary turned upon him her soft blue 
eyes, faded and dim with weeping, a gleam of pity shot through his 
heart; he addressed her in gentler accents—“ Mary, you have grieveus- 
ly injured me, and you deserve nothing less than death at my hands; 
but I haven’t it in my heart, could and hard as you may think it, to harm 
a hair of your head; besides, Mary, there’s a holy tie Letween us, one 
that no human hands can break. You are my wedded wife! and strange 
as it may scem, afther what | know of you, you're still as dear to my 
heart as when you werea bright, gladsome lass, bounding over the green 
near ould Alice Connor's cottage. Och, aroon! but you were a swate 
cratur thin—there wasn’t in the wide world, let alone ould Ireland, anither 
like yourself! but, Mary, you never loved me; though [ take Heaven and 
the blessed Virgin to witness, you were dear to me, and dearer than the 
life-blood of my heart,—and why couldn’t you love me, darling ? When 
[ was rough and fierce to all, wasn’t I as gentle as a lamb to you?— 
and when your head ached, didn’t I pillow it as tenderly as you would 
that baby’s yonder ?—and when there wasatear in your blue eye, dida’t 
[ wipe it away as kindly as if 1 were the mother that bare you !—and 
what was there, had I been king of the world, [ would not have given 
you, and gladly, too? Ah! sure now, Dennis can’t love you as I do! 
tell me he doesn’t, and [’l forgive you all.”’ 
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Maurice had passed his arm round Mary’s waist, but 5 ihe dil frioen ] 
his embrace, and covering her face with her hand, she exclaimed, pas- 
sionately— 

“ Maurice Mahoney, treat me as you list!—hate me, curse me, mur- 
der me—but jist don't spake to me of loving me, far I can’t bear it.— 
I'd rather you’d dash me at once into the ravine there ; andt troth, maybe 
it would be the best thing that could happen to me now.’ 

Maurice’s eves sparkled with fury, but he subdued his indignant fee!- 
ing, and said quietly,—‘ You're an ‘ungrateful woman, and not worth 
the thinkin’ about at all at all. I’m shure I was a fuol ever to have 
cared for the like of you. 1 thought, for = sake of prgeee days, and 
your mother who's dead, I'd thry what kindness would do; but I see 
it’s no use rasoning with you, poor wake pak ur you are; 80 just 
be so obligin’ as to put your best foot foremost, and come along with me. 
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We'll be off, plase the fates, this blesse ight, in my little craft, and 
Masther Den nis fay go a whistlin’ for you, my jewil. As to this bonny 
babby, we may jist drop it he yer — r, or down the ravine.” 










Mary f ‘ared Maurice—she knew his fieres reckless character, 
ike unmindful of God or man; but when does not the deep love of a 
woman's heart overcome any selfish terrors? Her adoration for Dennis 
ose in proportion as her hatred for the man beside her increased. Sne 
clasped her baby firmly to her breast; and, turning her flashing eyes 
"7 Maurice, said, with energy— 
vuld-blooded man, you may talk of touchin’ my babby, but I tell 
you, it will be at your peril, for ll defend it with ny life. As to my 





wi 


th the likes of you. I 


going away with you, Vil never stir one 
a coward, and feared 


never loved you. 1 married you, because I was 
you, and I have raped my reward ; for better would it have been to die 
a bloody death, than call such a one as you my husband! And, if I must 
die, it will be near Dennis, in my own home, and on my own hearth j;— 
and now, Maurice Mahoney, you know my mind.” 

I do,” he replied, sullenly; ‘ but you have go 
as yet, I’ve apcken softly to you, for the sake of ould 
Mary, that uone ever dared tu brave me, and 
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© learn mine; for 
but know, 
blessed Virgin, you 
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“— not be the first to begin! So jist come along quietly, for it’s no 
use strugglin’.”’ 
He put forth his powerful arm, and was abvut to sieze her, when she 





sprang forward, and, in a moment, stood on the verge of the precipice. 


She made signs to him that if he should venture to appreaeh her with 
hostile intentions, she would dash herself down—and he felt that she 
would do so without hesitation. He remained standing at a few yards 
distance, uncertain how to act. When he next addressed her,.it was in 
a more conciliatory tone. 

“Well, Mary, I see it’s jist no use talkin’ to you; so, I'l) tell you 
what I'}l do with you. You've left your child here near me—(and he 
took it in his arms )—now I'll make a bargain wit You say you 
want to go back to Dennis—curse on him! Well, an: 1 so you may; but 
if you’re not here at this place by sunset to-morrow, it’s little this cra- 
thor will see of its risin’—so you can take your choice. u know 
you’ re my wife; v ho cares whether or no you married me from choice! 
—you’re mine in the sight “of God and man; and it’s only my wake na- 
thur that lets you go bac ck at all at all. Remember the bargain; for, by 
the blessed Virgin, I'll be as good as w and, as to Masther Den- 
nis, let him look to himself.” 

The ghastly paleness that overspread 7 Mary’s face could even be | 
perceived by the light of the moon, whi ch had just risen. Her first i 
pulse was to follow her child, no matier where; bu thought that 
vessel would tear her away from al] she loved and valued, overcame ev- 
ery other feeling. Between this and 1ow, something might be 
done ; and so with a heavy heart, she parted her babe. 

“Fear nothin’ in life for it! I[f you 
evening, you'll find the crathur as safe as when 
and Maurice significantly passed his hand across 
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yworta. 
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here to-morrow 
; but if not—”’ 


s throat, and disap- 


come back 


you left i 





#5 
; peared in the thicket. 
+ How Mary got home, it is impossible to say—her brain was on fire— 
ea) and she rusted onwards, scarcely knowing whither her feet were carry- 


1e 





When the village doctor arrived, he fi 
the extreme excitement and anguish 


days she 


ing her. r 


>in a most alarm- 


ing state: mind had broug 
recognising 


on violent fever and delirium—for two lay without 
any one round her. She frequently called on Dennis and her child, which 








it ' made him dread that some fatal accident had occurred; but researches 
ie | were made in vain. 
P| . The third day, however, she fell into a deep sleep, and woke apparent- | 
Va ly composed and refreshed. Her cheeks were no longer flushed, and 
/ her eyes had lost the wild and fearful brillie which fever had lent 

a them for a time. 

\ +: Dennis was seated beside his wife's 1, wat g over her with the 
i most unwearied solicitude: the deep anxiety he felt fur the fate of their 

i tf child, and the fears he entertained for the life of her he loved so fondly, 


s 


had produced a sad alteration in poor Dennis O'Brien’ 
healthful countenance. 


ce happy and 






: ‘* You look ill, Dennis asthore,” said Mary, affectionately gazing 
i her husband’s face; ‘‘ what ails you, darling ?’ 
4? ° 9 ° * . ” 7 ee 
f) “Oh, nothin,’ nothin,’ mavoureen’’—for he had been forbidden to al- 


lude to the disappearance of the infant till his wife was quite restored to 
health and strength—“ nothin’, that seeing you yourself again wont cure 
and thank God, you're gettin’ round —_ 

“Yes, yes, Dennis, dear—I'’m well enough now;’’ and Mary sighed, 


for the remembrance of past events was fast returning on her brain—it 


’ 


} 
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was too much for her exhausted frame, and for some moments she was 
unable to speak. At length she ventured to ask, in a faint, trembling 
voice, whether the sun was set—for she had no recollection of how long 
she had been ill. 

‘No, jewel, not yet, and it’s as fine an evenin’ as you'd wish to see; 
it would do your heart good if you could feel how sc ft the air blows in 





from our little gardex.’ 

A bright smile, for a moment, illumined Mary’s pale face; and she 
said—‘ God be praised—then it’s all right! I must get up, Dennis, 
dar ar liz ig. 


“ Not to-day, dear—you’re not well enough; to-morrow, perhaps.” 

‘That won’t do—I must get up to-day—this moment!” 

And then the thought that she was probably leaving her beloved Den- 
nis forever, rushed upon her with overpowering force; and fixing her 





eyes intently on him, she sunk into his arms, bursting into a torrent of 
tears. 
“Och, Dennis, jew el! if iver I've grieved yoo by my foolishness and 


odd w ays—if iver I've made your precious heart ache, forgive me !—for- 


it, darling !—and when I’m far — maybe, some one else, 

younger and purter than me is sittin’ by your hearth, singin’ to you t! 

songs l've thrie d to divart you my? al c h, pulse of m; heart ! then ji 

rber me, for I loved you, Heaven knows, only too well!” 

‘What do you mane, Mary asthore what are you talkin’ ebout ? 7 

not goin’ to lave me---yeu’)) be as well and as lively as ive 

ay or two.” 

Mary slowly and sorrowfully shook her head. 

e sun’s goin’ down, and I must be gone!” 

Dennis thought her senses still wandered, and endeavored to compose 

yut, When he said, “ Sure, Mary, afther havin’ been three days in 

bed with a fever, you cannot think of goin? out”--she shrieked wildly. 

and exerting her utmost strength, sprang from the bed and rushed out 

of 


get 








st 


Sure you're 

ad 

But 
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he house. She never stopped running frantically on, till she reac 
ed the spot where she had met Maurice. In vain Dennis ende proved ¢ to 
arrest he r progress. She was armed with a strange supernatural energy, 


t rendered every effort to detain her fruitless. The spot was quite 
l —and a sort of desperate hope came over Mary, that it was all a 
hideous dream, and that she and Meurice had never met. But this illu- 
was of short duration. 

Near the bank where she had been seated three days before, lay the 
corpse of her beautiful child. Alice’s words had come true---there was 
blood, innocent blood, between her and Dennis; and the punishment, 
deep, bitter punishment, had followed the offence. 


* * * * 








#30n 


* * 


Years have elapsed since the events recorded in my tale took place. 
he long grass now grows over the head of Dennis O Brien. He died 
om after the dreadful catastrophe before related. Maurice Mahoney 
was shipwrecked, in attempting to escape after the crime he had com- 
m Old Alice sleeps with her fathers, and Mary, poor Mary !—has 
she survived the wreck of all her hopes---of all her happiness? Alas !— 








tted. 


“ Life’s strange principle will often lie 

Deepest in those who long the most to die.” 
ved on, if it could be called life, for her reason was completely gone 
ever since the dreadful shock she had received. Some pitied her~-many 
blamed her; but she heeded not their pity or their blame. 
Faithful to him she had loved, she still sat at Dennis’s grave, and suf- 
ed none to disturb, as she thought, his repose. Year after year rolled 
, and found her still watching there. She is now unheeded, and if any 
stranger asks who is that wild-looking woman, sitting on that grave, a 
careless answer is given---‘‘ Only poor Mary!’ That lonely, neglected 


s 


nel 


on 


grave is now the only home of the once lovely and happy Mary O’Brien ! 
I — 
A Queer Fisuo.—They have in Philadelphia a live eel recently 


bro ~ t from Russia, which is an ot yject of much curiosity. It is abeut 
nine inches long, of a grayish green color, with a long fiat head, termi- 
nating in a square nose, and, what is most remarkable, is supplied, in- 
stead of f fins, with two pairs of arms, somewhat like the fore arms of a 





frog. One pair of these arms are situated immediately behind the gills, 
and the other pair within three inches of the end of the tail. They are 
furnished with elbow joints, and terminate in a hand and three fingers. 


The gills curl up ever the back part of the head, and are divided in a 
graceful manner, ao as to appear like two plumes of red feathers. It was 

cht in a grotto, about fifteen miles above Trieste, and was brought in 
fresh water to this city, by a gentleman who resides at No. 85 Moya 
mensing Road, opposite Wharton Market, Southwark, where it may be 


cau 


by the lovers of natural curiosities. What its name or habits are 
we are unable to determine. It is called by some a “‘ Man-fish,” and 
seems to be amphibious, as its general appearance resembles that of a 
izard, as well as that of an eel. 
——— 
Venomous Nature or A Commen Toap.—A rather striking in- 


stance of the venomous nature of the common toad, occurred the other 
in this neighborhood. A house-cat, either in sport or malice, at- 

ced one of this unfortunate species, whose back she proceeded rather 
cere moniously to lacerate with her teeth. when low she suddenly fell 
ick, tumbled over, and foamed at the mouth. The “ untoward event” 
Be fs been observed by a gentleman present at the time, he instanter 
procured a quantity of sweet milk in which he immersed the head of the 
poor baudrons, which happily had the effect of restoring her to her pre- 
vious 9ondition.—Perth Advertiser. 
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BOUFFE. JOHN GILPIN; 


Showing how he went fartler than he intended, and came safe home again. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 





« The dogs did bark, the children scream’d, up flew the windows all ; 


And every soul cried out, Well done ! as loud as he could bawl.” 


Joun GILPis was a citizen I am a linen-draper bold, 
Of ezedit and renown, As all the world doth know, 
A trainband captain eke was he And my good friend the calender 


Of famous London town. Will lend his horse to go. 





John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, That’s we'l 6 ./d ; 
Though wedded we have been And for that wize is dear, 

Some of the London newspapers are treating | These twice ten tedious years, yet we We will be furnish’d with our on, 
their readers with a series of comic portraits, No holiday have seen. Which is both bright and clear. 
rather more than half caricature, of which the | To. morrow is our wedding day, John Gilpin kiss’d his loving wife ; 
annexed is a very good specimen. Notwith-| Andwe will then repair O'erjoyed was he to find, 
standing the monstrous grotesqueness of the Unto the Bell at Edmonton, That though on pleasure se was bent, 
fieu he likeness is well preserved: and) A/! ina chatse an 1 pair. She had a frugal mind. 
igure, the ness i ] preserved ; an 


that is the beauty and excellence of caricature. My sister and my sister’s child, The morning came, the chaise was brought 
Myself and children three, And yet was not allow’d 
Will fill the cliaise ; so you must ride To di 


On horseback after we. 


Bouffé, one of the French company, at the ve up to the door led? all 
St. James Theatre, is the rage in London, 


Should say that she was proud : 
1 th mune + hi ¢ ; avort 
and the announcement of his name in a favorite - . . . , 
2 ieee He soon replied, I do admire So three doors off the chaise was stay'd, 
Of womankind but one, Where they did all get in; 
sessed of talent of great versatility, and “ whe- And yon are she, my dearest dear, 


character is sure to fill the house. He is pos- 


Six precious souls, and all agog 
ther as the Gamin in the blouse and bonnet, as Therefore it shall be done. To dash through thick and thin. 
you here see him, or as Monsieur Regaud, the 
Pere Turlututu ; whether as young France or 
old France, stripling or grey sage, he alike 
‘ 


enchants the audience and invokes the 


roar.’ ”” 

TRAVELLING IN 1742 anD In 1842.—Lady | 
Luxborough in one of her letters, dated 1742, to 
Shenstone the poet, has the following passage: 

‘‘A Birmingham coach is newly established to 

our great emolument. Would it nct be a good 
scheme (this dirty weather, when riding is no 
more a pleasure) for you to come some Monday 
in the said stage coach from Birmingham, to 
breakfast at Barrells, for they always breakfast ' 
at Henley; and on the Saturday following it 
would convey you back to Birmingham, unless 
you would stay longer, which would be better 
still, and equally safe? for the stage goes every 
week the same road. It breakfasts at Henley, 
and lies at Chipping Herton; goes early the 
ext day to Oxford, stays there all day and 
night, and gets on the third day to London; 
which from Bir ingham at this season is pretty 
weil, considering how long they are at Oxford; | Smack went the whip, round went the whee! And up he got, in haste to ride, 
amd it is much more agreeable as to the country Were never folk so glad But soon came down aga 
x than the Warwick way was.” What would her The stones did rattle underneath. 
ladyship have said to starting from Londonat As if ( 














nheanpside were mada. ror *aqcdie-tre i 3 
six o’clock in the morning, arriving at Birming- ’ His journey to begin, 
ham in breakfast time, and returning to London John Gilpin at bis horse’s side When, turning round his head, he saw 
ihe same day, in time for dinner! ’ Seized fast the flowing mane, | Three customiers come in. 
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So down he came; for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore, 

Vet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
Would trouble him much more. 


’ITwas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 

When Betty screaming came down stairs, 
The wine is left behind! 


Food lack! quoth he—yet bring it me, 
My leathern belt likewise, 

In which I bear my trusty sword, 
When I do exercise. 


Wow mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 
Had two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 


“ach bottle had a curling ear, 
Tbrough which the belt he drew, 
And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 


en over all, that he might be 
E-quipp’d from top to toe, 
Wis long red cloak, well brush’d and neat, 


He manfully did throw. 
w see him mounted once again 
hi 


}? ru 
po 


li slowly pacing o’er the stones, 
Wid 


nimble steed, 


) caution and good heed. 


ling soon a smother road 


anorting beast began to trot, 
Which gall’d him in his seat 
2ir and softly, John he cried, 
t John he cried in vain; 
t became a gallop soon, 


n 6] of curb and rein. 


$0 steoping down, as needs he must 
W 0 cannol & right 


He grasp’d the 1 with both his hands, 


And eke with all ight. 


Tis horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 
[id wonder more and more. 


&way went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 
Away went hat and wig ; 

He little dream'd} when he set out, 
Of running sucha rig. 


The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like stveamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both, 
Atlast it flew away. 


Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slang ; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 
As hath been said or sung. 


The dogs did bark, the children scream’d, 
Up flew the windows all ; 

And every soul cried out, Well done! 
As loud as he could bawl. 


Away went Gilpin—who but he ? 
His fame soon spread around ; 
He carries weight! he rides a race! 


’Tis for a thousand pound! 


And still, as fast he drew near, 
‘Twas wonderful to view, 

How in a trice the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open threw. 


And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 
The bottles twain bebind his back 
Were shattered at a blow. 
Down ran the wine into the road, 
Most piteous tu be seen, 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke, 
As they had basted been. 

But still he seem’d to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced ; 
For all might see the bottle-necks 

Still dangling at his waist. 
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| Thus all through merry Isliugtor 

| These gambols he did play, 
Until he came unto the Wash 

| Of Edmonton so gay ; 


| And there he threw the wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

| Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play. 


But yet his horse wa 
Inclined to t rry th 
‘or why ?—his o1 


Full ten miles off, 


So like an arrow swift he 
Shot by an archer stro 

So he did ty—which bi 
T he m idj of my sol 


Away went G 
And sore avi ii 
| Till at his.friend the calend 


His horse at last stood sti! 


The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbor in such trim 

| Laid down his pipe, flew t 
And thus accosted him 


what news? 


What news?” your tidings 
Tell me you must and shal!— 
| Say why bareheaded you are come 


} Qr why youcome at all’? 


£v < 


VER 


But let me acraps 
That hanes ' 
And stop and ext, for we 
Be in a hungry case. 


| 
} 


os 


At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 


| Her tender husband, wondering much 


To see how he did ride. 


Stop, stop, John Gilpin! —Here’s the house— 
They all aloud did ery ; 

The dinner waits, and we are tired: 
Said Gilpin—So am I! 


will soon be here, 


i a the vad. 


The calender, right ali dt 
His friend in mer i 


nd hin 


he came with hat and wig; 


'd behind, 


| A hat not much the worse for wear, 


Euch comely in its kind. 


held them up, and in his turn 
Thus showed his re udy wit— 

My head is twice as big as yours, 
They therefore needs must fit. 


iw a 
. wife should diz t Edmonton, 
Aud I she uld di at Ware. 








So turning to his horse he said, 
I am in haste to dine; 

’Twas for your pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mine. 


Ah luckless speech, and bootless boast ! 
For which he paid full dear; 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig ; 
He lost them sooner than at first ; 
For why—they were too big. 


Now mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 

Into the country far away, 
She pull’d out half-a-crown ; 


And thus unto the youth she enid, 
That drove them to the Bell, 


This shall be yours, when you bring baok 


My hwsband safe and well. 





Six gentlemen upon the road 
Thus seeing Gilpin ‘ly, 

With postboy seampering in the rear, 
They raised the hue and cry :— 


Stop thief! stop thief!—a highwayman 
Not one of them was mute; 

And all and each that pass’d that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 


And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space; 





For, while he spake, a braying ass 
| Did sing most loud and clear ; 


Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And gallop’d off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 








John coming back amain ; 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 
By catching at bis rein: 


But not performing what he meent, 
And gladly would bave done, 

The frig!ited steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 


OS 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels, 

The postboy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering ef the wheels. 





| The toll-men thinking, as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race. 


) And so he did, and won it too, 
For he got ‘rst to town; 
Nor stopp’d till where he had got uy 
| , _ 
| He did again get down. 
Now let us sing, long live the king 
And Gilpin, long live he! 


And, when be next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see! 


The you h did ride, and soon did meet 
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a 
TIME’S CHANGES. 


I saw her once—so freshly fair 
That, like a blossom just unfolding, 
She open’d to Life’s cloudless air, 
And Nature joy’d to view its moulding 
Her smile, it haunts my memory yet— 
Her cheek’s fine hue divinely glowing— 
| Her rosebud mouth—her eyes of jet— 
Around on all their light bestowing : 
{Oh! who could look on such a form, 
| So nobly free, so softly tender, 
; And darkly dream that earthly storm 
| Should dim such sweet, delicious splendor ' 
For in her mein, and in her face, 
And in her young step’s fairy lightness, 
| Nought could the raptured gazer trace 
| But Beauty’s glow, and Pleasure’s brightrese 





| I saw her twice—an alter’d charm— 
But still of magic richest, rarest, 
| Than girlhood’s talisman less warm, 
| Though yet of earthly sights the fairest 
| Upon her breast she held a child, 
| The very image of its mother ; 
| Which ever to her smiling emiled, 
They seem’d to live but in each other :— 
| But matron cares, or lurking woe, 
| Her thoughtless, smless look had banish’e 
| And from her cheek the roseate glow 
Of girlhood’s balmy morn had vanish’d : 
| Within her eyes, upon her brow, 
| Lay something softer, fonder, deeper, 
| As if in dreams some vision’d woe 
| Had broke the Elysium of the sleeper 


I saw her thrice—F ate’s dark decree 
| In widow's garments had array’d her, 
| Yet beautiful she seem’d to be, 
As even my reveries portray’d her; 
The glow, the glance had pass’d away, 
The sunshine, and the sparkling glitter 
Still, though 1 noted pale decay, 
The retrospect was scarcely bitter ; 
For, in their place a calmness dwelt, 
| Serene, subduing, soothing, holy; 
In feeling which, the bosom felt 
That every louder mirth is folly— 
A pensiveness—which is not grief, 
A stillness—as of sunset streaming— - 
A fairy glow on flower and leaf, 
Till earth looks like a landscape dreaming 


A last time—and unmoved she lay, 
| Beyond Life’s dim, uncertain river, 
i A glorious mould of fading clay, 
From whence the spark bad fled for ever 
I gazed—my breast was like to burat— 
And, as I thought of years departed, 
| The years wherein I saw her first, 
| When she, a girl, was lightsome-hearted,—— 
| And, when I mused on later days, 
ee moved she in her matron duty, 
| Ahappy mother, in the blaze 
Of ripen’d hope, and sunny beauty,— 
i I felt the chill—I turn’d aside— 
| Bleak Desolation’s clond came o’er me, 
And Being seem’d a troubled tide, 
Whose wrecks in darkness swam before m 
————_— - 
Tue Mitcerite’s Tent.—The following i 
| the description of the “ big tent,” which the M& 
\lerites have erected at AJbany, N. Y., where 
| they intend to reside unti) the end of the world, 
jto take place, as they say, on the 23d of April 
I 1843: ‘ The firat object that meets your view 
ia the great tent, or ‘ markee,’ 140 feet in dis 
| meter, covering an area of nearly half an acre.— 
It is supported in the centre by a pole 100 feet 
high, and around the sides by stakes or uprights 
It is open all around the bottom to let the aiz 








| 


} 
| 





circulate freely within, and can be closed all a- 
round so as to make it tight should the weather 
prove unfavorable. It cost $700, and is said te 
be the best specimen in the tent making line ix 
the United States. Every part of the 

it is really beautiful, The interi 
with rude nehes o 


work abent 

nierior is fitied 
ats without backs.— 
Che ground is covered with straw to protect the 
feet from damp. It is said that 3000 persons cam 
he comfortably seated, but that 2500 only have 
been accommodated under it.’”” 





* 
EPTEMBER 10, 1842. 


NEW YORK, S$ 
MONEY AND BUSINESS. 
Money is easy and aljundant in the street, as is evidenced by increased | 


business at the stock board, and by increased animation in the cotton 


veculators showing a disposition to purchase in anticipation of 


er 


I 
Stocks generally are firm, and in many descriptions improved 


mernet 


a e. 


orices are obtained. 


F} 


ur shows no tendency to go up, but as the products of the 


ma prices when they change rather decline than advance.— 


m 


has been sold at $4 69 to $4.75; and some small lots of 
hio have been sold for $4 62. The first arrival of Ohio 
rleans, sold for $4 75. 
aj $5, and old flow 1 


1 
htde wheat offering, and little corn in the market. 


( sweet, via 


New ( Georgetown has been sold in small lots 


of good descriptions at $5 374. There has been 


The best descriptions of butter are quoted 14 to 16, and lard has been 


A 


nesday brought an advance of a quarter of a cent. 


1 demand at 7 -cts. the pound. sale of New Orleans sugar on Wed. 


A cargo of teas by the Valparaiso, brought the following prices: —Youn 
£ 9 i { g} 


Hyson sold at 40 @ 90, and 27 @ 40; Twankay 34c. ; Imperial 42 @ 


564 @ 464 for boxes; Gunpowder 43 @ 77 for chests, 58 for 
. Oolong 70%. 
Another defalcation came out on Wednesday—the book-keeper of Ne- 


It is thé result of 


49 ets 


‘ 


voxes; Souchong 30c. 


ving and Townsend being in arrears some $10,000. 


’ 
at 


ons with the funds of others, and has been concealed by a false- 


epecu 


ly-kept cash book. 


WwW. 


' 
nese 


Orartran Otppuck.—O ay next will be published in an ex- 


tra Brother Jonathan, the Comical Adventures of Obadiah Oldbuck, 


the qualities of which are fully and truly set forth in the advertisement 
It will create an immense deal of amusement. 
—— 

Remains or Rev. Josuva Wetts Downiye, A. M., late of the New 
Englund Conference of the Methodist Episcupal Church. Edited by 
Elijah HW Downing, A. M. Published for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, et the Conference Office, 200 Mulberry street. 


This 


ne whose piety aud intellect gave him a commanding position among 


n another place. 


is a collection of sermons, skeletons of sermons and letters, by | 


Christians of his denomination. The brief memoir which introduces 
them is written with the effection of a brother, but with much better 
judgmént than friends are often capable of exhibiting in the memoirs of | 


the deceased. 
—————— 


usic OF THE CHURCH. fith a Supplement.) A Collection of 
M ( (With Suppl A Collect 

Psalm, Hymn, and Chant Tunes, adapted to the Worship of the Pro- 

testant Episcopal Church in the United States. New York: Jared A. 

Sparks. 

This is the seventh edition of a standard collection of Church Music, 
embracing in its pages all the tunes in use in the choirs of the Episco 
pal Church in the United States, and giving all the chants which have 
been adapted 'to the selections in the service. The collection includes 
ecasional pieces, and is prefaced with an excellent treatise on Church 


Psalmody. 
a 


“ Szgina THE Exvernant.’”—The “ Picayune” has a good report, 
or story, about a man named Jim Griswell, who was hauled up for 
“cntting up shines” and getting “ maxy” in New Orleans. 
remarks to the Recorder are somewhat pathetic :— 


*“* Squire,” said Jim—and his eye showed a desire to assume the 
melting mood—* Squire, it’s a delicate pint for a young man like me 
to touch on, but Jim Griswell will tell the truth if he loses his hat. 
You see, I came down from old Kaintuck with a right decent sort of 
a broad horn and considerable plunder. I sold them off at a smart 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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INTERCOURSE OF THE Sexes.—What makes those men who associvt 

habitually with women superior to cthers? What makes that woman 
who is accustumed to and is at ease in the company of men, superior to 
her sex in gen*ral? Why are the women of France so universally ed- 
mired for their coloquial power? Solely because they are in the habit of 
free, graceful, and continual conversation with the other sex. Womenin 
this way lose their frivolity; theit faculties awaken; their delicacies and 
peculiarities unfold all their beauty and captivation in the spirit of intel- 
lectual rivalry. And the men !ose their pedantic, ride, declamatory, or 
Hen The coin of the understanding and heart is interchanged 

Their rust is rubbed off, their better materials are polished 


su manner. 
continually, 
and brightened, and their richness, like fine gold, is wrought into finer 
workmanship by the fingers of woman, than it ever could be by those of 
men. The tron and steel of character are hidden, i ke the harness and 
armor of a giant, in studs and knots of precious stones, when they are 


not wanted in actual warfare.—John Neal. 
——— a 

Marniace at a Post Orrice.—The Washington correspondegy of 
the Baltimore Sun, gives an amusing account of a marriage ata ten 
isual place. The Rev. James M. Hanson, has for many yevrs past, 
ec upied an important position in the General Post Oiice Department. 
On the morhing of the 16th inst., while he was busily engaged at his 
desk, he was informed that a party without desired to speak with him. 
As he was no politician, he could not imagine which party it might 
chance to be, and his conscience was clear of ever having intermeddled 
with the whirlpools of political intrigue. Being in his shirt sleeves, he 
put on'bis coat, and told the messenger to invite them in. .He did so 
end a nice party they were too—consisting of James Dove, a fine looking 
young man, and Susannah Davie, a pretty blushing maiden, accompanied 
by the usual witnesses, who had set out to get married, and knowing the 
wor hy parson to be a particular man, were determined tu have business 
done in business hours. The union was consumated, and the happy 
couple departed none the less pleased that they had been united in the 
Genera! Post Office. 
—_—_—— 
Notices or Motion.—Mr. Hume, on going into Committee of Supply, 
) move a return of evéry officer in the royal navy, distinguizhing admi- 
rals from boatswain’s mates, and ships’-cooks from post-captains, with 
the dates of the warrants or commissions of each ; also the quantity of 
spun yarn which has been used since the American war, in yards, distin- 
zuishing cables from ratlines, and setting forth the number of blocks now 
1 the service, exclusive of chaplains and schoolmasters ; also for a re- 
urn from the equator, of the aggregate number of persons who have 

n tarred and feathered in crossing the line.—Punch. 

rr 


{F It is not true that Mr. Buchanan, the British Consul for New 
York, has resigned. He has, however, made application to ais gove rn- 
ment for the retiring allowance to which his age and long term of serv icé 
entitle him. 
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A certain plebian High Sheriff of Sussex, not many years since, on be- 
ingasked by his coachmaker what arms he would have painted on his 
carriage, replied, ‘‘ Oh, I don’t care—suppose we have Lord Chiches- 
ter’s—I think they’re as pretty as any!” 

In Wurtemburg there are excellent laws, calculated to improve the 
moral and physical condition of the people. First: “ It is illegal for 
any young man to marry before he is 25 ; or any young woman before 
she is 18.” Second: “ A young man who wishes to marry, must show 
to the police and priest of the commune where he resides, that he is able, 
and has the prospect, to provide for a wife and family,”—-Combe’s Mo- 
ral Philosophy. 


Soar Locks Prorectep.—By the new tariff a duty of twenty five 
per cent. ad valorum is put upon human hair cleaned and prepared for 
use. Native soap locks, whiskers and imperials, will now flourish in 
place af the foreign articles. 


Tae Fur Trapse.—On the 16th instant seven boats arrived at St. 
Louis from the Yellow Stone River, consigned to the American Fur 
Company, having on board twenty thousand buffalo robes, and a few 
packs of other furs. They had been over two months descending. 

——— 
*.* A few articles in one form of this paper went to press by an over- 





chance of a profit, and as I never was in Orleans before, I thought 
I would’nt go hum without letting folks know I seed somethin.’ So 
I went on a regular wake snakes sort of a spree, and I went here 
and there, turnin’, twistin’, and doublin’ about until I did’nt know 
whol was. But spare my feelings, Squire, and don’t ask me to tell 
any more. Here am I in town, without a rock in my pocket, with- 
outa skirt to my coat, or a crown to my hat, without—bat, Squire, 
Ill say no more, J've seen the elephantfand if you let me off now, 
I’)] make a stuaight shute for old Kaintuck, and I'll give you leave 
to bake me into hoe cakes if ever you catch me here again.” The 
Recorder let Jim off on his parole, as he confessed he hed the 
ephant.” 
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Tue Kwave at Cands.—Borel, in his gloseary@ says that the term 
paict was anciently applied to the King’s eld¢ 
follows the King and Queen in a pack of cards. 


; 


si gon 


valet or knave 


and hence the “ 


sight without correction. That will account for the curious manner in 
wifich ornithology is spelt in one place, and also for errors in a sentence 


in the notice of the Ashburton dinner. Instead “duty in which duty,” 


read way in which duty. 


MARRIED. 


ity, on Sunday evening, 4th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Griffin, Mr. Nathan 
ke to Miss Louisa Denton. 
this city, on Tuesday morning, by the Rev. Benjarin I. Haight, Mr. Royal 
W. Baker. to Eleanor Eliza, em dest daughter of Col. H. P. Robertson. 
In this city, om the Sthiast., by the Rev. 1. D. Williamson, Mr. Wm. Bostwick, 


Miss M ri Charles. 
DIED. 


ty , Robert, youngest son of David and Julia Burgher. 
ty, on the 6th inst., Samuel Wallace. 
ou the 6th inst., Peter Mouut, son of Samuel and Catheriae Mount. 
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